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FOR STUDY OF LANGUAGES 
And Other Subjects Where Speech is Important 








TWO PUPIL STATION 





FUNCTIONAL CONVENIENT CONTROL CENTER 





AMERICAN SEATING 
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FOUR PUPIL STATION 


This educational aid has demonstrated amazing effective- 
ness as an aid in teaching foreign languages . . . shows 
great promise in teaching speech, reading and other sub- 
jects where speech is important. 

It is not mechanized or impersonalized teaching — rather 
it makes use of electronics to bring the teacher closer to 
the pupils. 

The teacher has complete control at the console. Basic 
method of operation involves the sending of a language 
or other lesson electronically to any student station. Stu- 
dents hear through earphones, adjusting volume to suit 
their needs. Each student can repeat the information 
through microphones, hear his own voice through head- 
phones. This may be recorded and played back to each 
student individually. 


Simple Functional Design 


Every control is within easy reach of the instructor. Four 
tape decks, each with four tracks provide a total of 16 
different channels. 


Four Pupil or Two Pupil Station Units 
Either may be installed in continuous rows. Swivel chairs 
are designed for maximum comfort and posture control. 


Seats and backs of Amerflex, which is flexible and almost 
indestructible. 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 
158 Second Ave., North 
Nashville, Tennessee 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 


Jackson at Broadway 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
343-55 Madison 
Memphis, Tennessee 


CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 


115 Broad St. 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 

















Where fire safety is vital... 


modern walls of concrete masonry are the answer! 





Fire protection should certainly be one of the most 
important considerations when building a new school. 
Concrete masonry provides this protection—and at 
exceptionally low cost. Concrete can’t burn. It’s no 
wonder you find it used so much in more and more 
new schools. Concrete masonry helps keep classrooms 
quiet, too. It reduces sound entry into rooms — 
decreases the need for sound-proofing within rooms. 
All this and beauty, too. Concrete masonry is one 
of today’s most attractive building materials. Used 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


815 Falls Building, Memphis 3, Tennessee 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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for both exterior and interior walls, it is available in* 
many new sizes and styles, types and textures. Called 
new-type living concrete, you find it in countless new 
homes and office buildings everywhere. It is easily 
painted or integrally colored. Readily adapts to suit 
any style of school architecture. 

Add in its long life and low maintenance, and it’s 
easy to see why communities across the country are 
choosing concrete masonry for their new schools. More 
detailed information is yours for the asking. 





the mark ofa 
modern school... 


CONCRETE 
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oca-Cola, too, has its place in a well 
balanced diet. As a pure, wholesome drink, it provides a bit of 
quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or play. It 
contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable moment’s 
PRAM THONG CE PACS Of A busy Cay. sissies sacs we cox sis eoenare comscissw kts manne 
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This Month’s Cover: 


Our March cover is in full color 
thanks to the generosity of the Nash- 
ville Banner and Mr. Charles M. Moss, 
Executive Editor. The Banner very 
generously loaned us their expensive 
full-color plates for use on this cover. 















We hope by next March we will all 
be headquartered in the new building 
shown on this artist’s sketch. 










Designed and Built for the AEROSPACE AGE 





THE 1961) EDiTtion o—- COMPTON’S 











' d ES, it may take some “Celestial Navigation” for teachers. 
to find the interests and abilities of students in the Aero- 
space Age. It will take the finest quality reference materials 


available to release the full potential of each student. 


For the most up-to-date, quality encyclopedia available, A’ (a 
prime) teacher in A' (a prime) classroom will “Fix” on the 


New 1961 Edition of Compton’s. 












In addition to the new articles in 


articles in such important areas as: 


Laos; Burma; Cambodia; Indonesia; T 
other countries in Southeast Asia. 


Biographies of President Kennedy; Charles De Gaulle; Mao Tse- 


tung; and many, many others. 


68 new or revised articles on Animals — 
legendary animals, extinct animals. 


New Compton use of Trans-Vision — a serie§ of superimposed pic- 
the frog. The com- 


plete key as well as individual keys to the drawings make this the 


tures printed on acetate — for the anatomy 


most usable of teaching tools. 


Economics, photography, polar regions, pira 
and agriculture — plus many more. 













if It’s Timely 
It’s in Compton’s. 


it’s in Compton’s 
if It’s Timeless. 


@ % million words of 
newly written text 


@ 3,488 pages 


e new Aerospace Area, the 
1961 Compton’s brings you 1,012 new and rewritten or revised 


iland; Sumatra; and many 


cluding animal tracks, 


, fairies, credit, 


“Ricttiaedl 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The Aerospace Age brings new terms, € ) 
new concepts, new teaching problems. 
No one (not even our spacemen) has 
all the answers students need about the 
air and space age. But students expect 
teachers to know — or know where to 
find — the answers. Compton editors 
and artists have been meeting publi- 
cation deadlines at the rate of more 
than 275 pages per month during 
the past year to provide easily 
understood, easy-to-find an- 
swers in the nation’s First-In- 
Quality reference set — / 
Compton’s, of course. For / Aerospace Careers 
example, the 38 new / Aerospace Fuels 
Aerospace articles alone / Aerospace Industry 
include those listed / Aerospace Medicine 
at right. f Air Force Academy 
rd Airplane Airframe 
Airplane Flight Controls 
f Airplane History 
A Airplane Models 
f Airplane Pilot and Crew 
A Airplane Power Plants 
Airplane Safety 
Air Traffic Control 
Autogiro 
Aviation Meteorology 
Aviation Navigation 
Aviation Regulation 
Civil Air Patrol 
Helicopter 
Guided Missiles 
Jet Propulsion 
Rockets 
Space Travel 
and 15 other new, 
revised or rewritten 
articles — with 542 
illustrations, 169 pages 
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For additional information write: 






F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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eeeeeeeees West Coast Option 


TOUR PRICE $658.50 INCLUDES 
(Go Now - Pay Later Plan available) 


All overnight accommodations (Twin beds) 
All bus transportation and tolls 
Round trip jet transportation to Hawaii 
All transfers and baggage tips 
Sickness and accident insurance 
Side trip to Chapel of the Transfiguration 
Grand Teton National Park 
Yellowstone National Park 
Round trip cruise, Seattle - Victoria, B.C. 
Hawaiian Activity: 
Trip to Mt. Tantalus 
Pearl Harbor Cruise 
Koko Head Crater Tour 
Around the Island of Oahu 
Free time to relax and enjoy Hawaii 
Full day in Los Angeles--visit Disneyland 
and Knott's Berry Farm 
City tour of San Diego, California 
Side trip to Tijuana, Old Mexico 
Montezuma Castle 
Beautiful Oak Creek Canyon Drive 
Full day in Grand Canyon 
Guided tour of Santa Fe 


WEST COAST OPTION 
OMITTING HAWAII $298. 50 
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28 GLORIOUS DAYS 
OF CAREFREE TRAVEL 






A “CLASSROOM” YOU'LL 





Sfrectnoss 
/ 


~ 
Fittle Rock \. 


OVERNIGHT STOPS 


July 
" 


17 
18 


20 
2i 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
KEARNEY, NEB. 
CASPER, WYO. 
YELLOWSTONE 
YELLOWSTONE 
BUTTE, MONT. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 

" MT. TANTALUS 

" PEARL HARBOR 

" FREE DAY 

" KOKO HEAD 

" CIRCLE ISLAND 

" FREE DAY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
PRESCOTT, ARIZ. 
GRAND CANYON 
GRAND CANYON 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
TUCUMCARI, N. M. 
OKALHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


July 17 - Aug. 13 
4 semester hours credit 


GO NOW 


PAY LATER 


Visit Hawaii-in its unspoiled tropical 
splendot;:with its anagnificent. nat- 
vral wonders. Mere words and 
pictures have neyer-bheen able to 
capture the t¢¥6 beautyiof this 
“Island Paradise?” 





MAIL THIS COUPON 


Dr. Ed. Baldwin 

P. O. Box 809 

Middle Tennessee State College 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 





Please send informative brochure eS 
Please send financial plan information ra 


NAME 





ADDRESS 

















ALLYN AND BACON ANNOUNCES WITH PRIDE— 


THE NEW 1961 EFFECTIVE ENGLISH, BOOKS, |, Il, Ill, IV 
By Meade, Haugh and Sonke 





Added to the new Tennessee adopted List— 


For TODAY’S high school students, featuring a 
graphic approach to GRAMMAR, COMPOSI- 


TION with stimulating and arresting vocabulary. 


The materials and teaching plans of the series fol- 
low the most recent findings of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, and have been tested 


and taught in hundreds of schools. 


The areas of READING, SPEAKING, WRIT- 
ING, and LISTENING are emphasized through 
training in clear, correct, and concise exposition of 
ideas, as well as through practice in the use of such 


mechanics as punctuation, capitalizing and spelling. 





I. PHILOSOPHY: The basic philosophy of the series is that EFFECTIVE COMMUNICA- 
TION, both spoken and written, is achieved through a unified approach in which all the 


language arts are interrelated and have an opportunity to reinforce each other. 


II. PLAN: Each book of the series is divided into two parts-composition and grammar; is a 
self-contained unit, as well as an integral part of the series, adapted to the needs of students 
of different capacities and interests; includes vocabulary and word-study units, rules, activi- 


ties, exercises, drills and an index of more than 1000 items with cross-indexing within the 


chapters. 


III. SIGNIFICANCE: Each book of the series has intrinsic and tenacious appeal to the student. 
Teacher’s Manuals, workbooks with 2 tests for each grammar chapter, unit and mastery tests, ex- 


ercises and vocabulary drills. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 695 Miami Circle, N. E. Atlanta, 5 


State Representatives 


Thomas R. Gregory J. Kenneth Green 
Brentwood, Tennessee Delano, Tennessee 
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EDITORIAL 


Tax Study Resolution 


The sixth point of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion’s legislative program stated that the legislature 
would be requested to pass a resolution calling for a 
Constitutional Convention to be held in 1965 to study 
the taxing structure of our State Constitution. The 
taxing structure of our State Constitution has not been 
changed in one hundred and twenty-five years and most 
people agree that some study should be made of it. 

A number of legislators suggested that rather than 
pass a resolution for a Convention in this legislature 
that it would be better to propose a resolution which 
would call for a thorough study of the taxing structure 
with a call for a Constitutional Convention coming in 
1963 if such recommendations came out of this study. 
It was decided that this would be the best procedure 
for us to follow, especially since no time will be lost 
because a Constitutional Convention could not be 
held until 1965. 

A number of people have been working on a pro- 
posed resolution which will be presented by Governor 
Ellington and the Administrative leaders. By the time 
this reaches your hands, the resolution should have 
been passed. This seems to be a very significant step 
and we pass the content of the resolution on for your 
information. 


A RESOLUTION directing the Legislative Council to 
study the tax structure of the State of Tennessee 
and its political subdivisions 


Whereas, There is a constant need for our state 
government to look at its tax structure for the purpose 
of determining whether or not its tax laws are fair and 
equitable; whether the administration of these laws is 
vigorous and thorough; whether or not there are loop- 
holes in the tax laws that grant subsidies that should 
not be granted; whether or not one unit of government 
is preempting whole fields of taxation at the expenses 
of other units of government or conversely too many 
units of government have entered certain fields to the 
detriment of the taxpayer; whether or not certain taxes 
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have proved burdensome to the point where business 
and industry cannot survive; whether or not certain 
types of taxes are desirable but not permitted under 
our basic law; whether or not present sources of revenue 
are sufficient for the future effective operation of the 
functions of state and local governments; and 


Whereas, Tennessee has not had a study of this type 
in about 15 years, now, therefore, 


Be It Resolved by the House of Representatives of 
the 82nd General Assembly of the State of Tennessee, 
the Senate concurring, That the Legislative Council 
Committee be, and the same hereby is, directed to 
conduct a study of the needs for revision of the tax 
structure of the State of Tennessee and its political 
subdivisions, and said Legislative Council Committee 
is hereby authorized to set up competent personnel and 
staff, and to call in such specialists as necessary to make 
such a study. The Legislative Council Committee is to 
publicize the findings and recommendations of this 
study upon completion and to present its findings and 
recommendations to the 1963 session of the General 
Assembly of Tennessee for its consideration. The com- 
mittee shall have access to all pertinent data, informa- 
tion and statistics contained in any of the departments 
or agencies of the State of Tennessee, and the various 
counties and municipalities thereof, and it shall be the 
duty of such departments and agencies of the State 
of Tennessee, and the various counties and municipal- 
ities thereof, and the officials thereof, upon request, 
to furnish all available information, data, and statistics 
to the Legislative Council Committee as an aid to it 
in the preparation of its report and recommendations 
to the 83rd General Assembly. Said Committee shall 
include in its study and report its recommendations in 
two categories. First, it shall include in its study 
matters which may require constitutional changes and 
make its recommendations accordingly. Second, it shall 
include in its study matters which will not require a 
constitutional revision and report its recommendations 
to the 83rd General Assembly. 


I 





It seems that all of the officials who have to do with 
the taxing structure of the state and all others who 
are interested in the progress of the state agree that 
this should be a complete and thorough study. This 
resolution seems to authorize such a study. 

No one knows how any sort of a project will be con- 
cluded, but this promises to be one of the most signif- 
icant things that has happened in many years. Such a 
move seems better than calling now for a Constitutional 
Convention that could not be held until 1965. 


TEA Staff Report 


The last paragraph of the resolution may be signif- 
icant. Many things which do not require a Constitu- 
tional revision might possibly be worked out for the 
improvement of state government; these could be acted 
upon by the 83rd General Assembly. 

It shall be the responsibility of our staff to do every- 
thing possible to aid the group set up for the study of 
the tax structure and to see that everything possible is 
done to promote education as well as the other func- 
tions of state government.—F.E.B. 


1960 Graduates of Tennessee Colleges 
—Where Are They Teaching? 


Recently the directors of Teacher placement service of 
teacher training institutions in Tennessee were requested to 
furnish information relative to their 1960 graduates. Of the 
thirty-seven colleges and universities replies were received 
from thirty-three, or 89 per cent. These colleges were asked 
to list the names of 1960 graduates who prepared to teach, 
the home residence of each, and the city or county where 
now employed. 


Resident Tenneseans 


Number Per Cent 
Now Teaching in Tennessee 896 65 
Teaching Outside Tennessee 257 19 
Not Teaching . 140 10 
Unknown 86 6 
Totals 1379 100 


It was learned that some institutions in the state do not 
keep as full and complete records of their graduates as was 
requested in this study, but it is believed that the data pres- 
ented represents an objective and accurate presentation of 
the information made available by these institutions. 

Of the 1801 graduates reported, 1379 were resident 
Tenneseans and 422 were non-residents. These graduates 
have been employed as follows: 


Non-Residents All Graduates 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
51 12 947 53 
310 74 567 31 
22 5 162 9 
39 9 125 7 
422 100 1801 100 


From the information received there were indications that 10 per cent of the graduates were teaching in Tennessee 
schools at the time they received their degrees. Since these graduates do not represent additional available teachers but 
employed teachers who are earning the Bachelor’s degree, the figures used above are adjusted as follows: 


Resident Tenneseans 


Number Per Cent 
Now Teaching in Tennessee 758 61 
Teaching Outside Tennessee 257 21 
Not Teaching ; . 140 11 
Unknown 86 7 
TN 2220 eK 1241 100 


Non-Residents All Graduates 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
51 12 809 49 
310 74 567 34 
22 5 162 10 
39 9 125 7 
422 100 1663 100 
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WorLD Book ENCYCLOPEDIA 
First in sales... Quality... Leadership 
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Now first with a totally new article on the 





President 


of the United States—including the newest! 


Each advancing year is an advancement year for World 
Book Encyclopedia. Editorial vitality and vigorous edi- 
torial techniques keep World Book thoroughly accurate 
and freshly up to date. 

One dramatic example from the 1961 World Book En- 
cyclopedia is the new President article which includes 
our new President-elect, John F. Kennedy! Like all im- 
portant events, it was rushed into print to reward readers 


Continuing growth 


1957 | 1961 
vouunes 19 || 20 vowumas 
vanes Over 10,500 || over 11,700 races 
ucustrarions Over 20,000 || over 22,400 tustranons 
seer arions Over 3,000 || over 6,800 “| etter 
onee Over 1,350 || over 1,725 mare 
contmaurons Over 1,600 || over 2,500  contmumurons 
I 
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of World Book with complete information, interestingly 
written, and superbly illustrated. 


This new reprint, prepared directly from the 1961 
World Book Encyclopedia, is now available and is 
yours free of charge or obligation. To secure your 
copy, write to the nearest office below. 


MISS THELMA GARST 
2600 Poplar, Room 219, Memphis 12, Tenn. 


MRS. DRUCILE McGLOTHLIN 
738 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga 3, Tenn. 


GEORGE SMITH 
1720 West End Bldg., Suite 207, Nashville, Tenn. 





No effort was made to determine why those reported as not 
teaching (162) did not enter the teaching profession. How- 
ever, on several returns where this information was furnished 
the acceptance of positions in business and industry were 
most frequently listed. 

It is significant to note that of all graduates reported one 
out of three left Tennessee to accept teaching positions in 
other states. When the 162 who prepared to teach, but are 
not teaching, is added we see that two out of five pro- 
fessionally prepared graduates, were lost from education 
in Tennessee. 


Those who accepted employment in the public schools of 
Tennessee did so at beginning salaries as follows: 
Per Cent of Total Now 


Beginning Salary Teaching in Tennessee 


$3551 to $3750.. Se ee ee een 33 
$3051 to $3550 $1 
$2750 to $3050. é 27 
State Minimum $2650. SES, 9 


The beginning 1960-61 teacher’s salary for neighboring 
states is as follows: 


State Salary State Salary 
Alabama .$3635* Mississippi . $2900 
Astamess. ....:.7°537 Mabon... ... 
Florida .......... 3060 North Carolina . 2946 
Georgia ..... $100 South Carolina . 2808** 
Kentucky .. .. 3900 Virginia ... 2800 
Louisiana ... 3400 West Virginia ... 2790 


Systems which are giving local supplements of more than 
$400 for beginning bachelor degree teachers employed 64 
per cent of those graduates reported who remained in Ten- 
nessee to teach, or two out of three. 


The following state-supported institutions responded to 
this study: Austin Peay State College, East Tennessee State 
College, Memphis State University, Middle Tennessee State 
College, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, University of Ten- 
nessee Martin Branch, and the University of Tennessee. 

Private-supported institutions cooperating in the study 
were: Belmont College, Bethel College, Carson-Newman 
College, Christian Brothers College, David Lipscomb Col- 
lege, Fisk University, George Peabody College, Hiwassee 
College, King College, Lambuth College, Lane College, 
LeMoyne College, Lincoln Memorial University, Madison 
College, Maryville College, Milligan College, Scarritt College, 
Siena College, Southern Missionary College, Tennessee Wes- 
leyan College, Treveccca Nazarene College, Tusculum Col- 
lege, Union University, University of Chattanooga, 
University of the South, and William Jennings Bryan Col- 
lege. 

The manner in which these institutions unselfishly gave 
of their time and efforts to supply the information requested 


is sincerely appreciated. 
Frep Crosson, Director of Research 


*Average salary of beginning teacher with a bachelor’s degree 
(these states have no mandated schedule) 

**This applies to teachers who earn an “A” grade on the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Examination, those earning a “B” grade 
receive a minimum of $2655. 


TEPS-Sponsored Workshops in 
Tennessee Draw 4000 Students 


on 20 Campuses 


Charlene Collier, Student NEA and 


sions related to current trends in edu- 


@ Increased prestige of Education 


Future Teachers of America consultant cation; professional problems; college 


for the Tennesee Education Association, 
and Richard Carrigan, national director 
of the Student National Education As- 
sociation, conducted College Campus 
Workshops with 4000 student partici- 
pants on 20 campuses in Tennessee. 
Other participants in the workshops, 
conducted in the interest of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and _. (Professional Standards, 
included faculty members, college presi- 
dents, deans, and Student NEA spon- 
sors. 

Two areas explored were selective 
recruitment (FTA clubs) and orienta- 
tion of students in teacher education 
programs (Student NEA chapters) . 

Workshop sessions were spent in a 
study of the TEPS programs; discus- 
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accreditation; certification; professional 
organizations; ethics; goals; policies; and 
other topics related to teaching, selected 
by the students. 

Methods used were lecture sessions, 
group discussions, question period, and 
“brainstorming” sessions where students 
identified problems related to the pro- 
fession and attempted to reach possible 
solutions. 


Achievements resulting from _ the 
study were: 

@ Better working relationship be- 
tween college, state, and national offices. 

@ Understanding on the part of all 
concerned of the many problems in- 
volved in the promotion of the Student 
NEA program. 


Department and Student NEA on cam- 
pus. 


@ Total understanding of Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
program on the part of everyone con- 
cerned. 

@ Appreciation of the magnitude of 
the NEA program and its relation to 


the individual. 


@ Development of a plan of work 
for the state for many years to come. 

@ Appreciation of individual talents 
and what makes a “program tick.” 


@ Increase in membership, not only 
in numbers but an informed member- 


ship—Reprinted from NEA NEWS, Vol-. 


ume 15, Number 4, dated February 3, 
1961 
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In May of 1952 Dr. Nellie Angel 
Smith retired as professor of Latin at 
Memphis State University after twenty- 
five years of devoted service to Latin 
and to the university. That year The 
DeSoto, yearbook of Memphis State, 
was dedicated to her in honor of her 
Silver Anniversary and in appreciation 
of her devotion to the university. Dr. 
Smith was also honored by a dinner 
on the campus. Students and friends 
with whom she had been associated dur- 
ing more than forty-two years of teach- 
ing gathered to pay her tribute. Over 
two-hundred-and-fifty came from many 
parts of the United States—some from 
places as far away as Connecticut and 
Maryland. Dr. A. L. Crabb, professor 
emeritus of history and literature at 
Peabody College, and Dean T. H. 
Napier of Alabama State College were 
special guests. They had both graduated 
from Western Kentucky with Dr. Smith 
in the class of 1910. Dr. F. C. Grise of 
Western Kentucky, who received a Ph.D. 
Degree along with Dr. Smith from Pea- 
body in 1924, was there to remind the 
distinguished gathering how few women 
had had Ph.D. Degrees in 1924. Dr. 
William Willis, chairman of the De- 
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Viblic _Angel Sith 
Sr caper of the Sam 


partment of Classics at the University 
of Mississippi, was there to represent 
the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and the South. Dr. J. A. Robbins 
of Vanderbilt University represented the 
Tennessee Philological Association. 
There were numerous other scholars 
and distinguished associates. And there 
were fifty former students who had 
majored in Latin with Dr. Smith. One 
of the highlights of the dinner was the 
announcement that Dr. Smith’s former 
students and other alumni had estab- 
lished a scholarship fund in her honor 
for students at Memphis State. 


Thus Dr. Nellie Angel Smith retired— 
almost. She did not retire from Latin! 
With her to her home in Horse Cave, 
Kentucky, went a list of her Latin 
majors. Before retirement she had taken 
the pains to see just where each one was 
living, what kind of work he or she 
was doing, and—particularly—whether 
or not Latin was still part of that stu- 
dent’s life. To Dr. Smith, writing letters 
to these former majors—keeping in 
touch with their lives—is more than a 
hobby for a retired teacher. It is a de- 
voted scholar’s way of nudging each one 


into a continued awareness of the classi- 
cal tradition, her way of fanning small 
sparks of interest into live coals. For 
close to half a century Dr. Smith has 
believed that enough coals could kindle 
a fine, steady flame, if not a conflagra- 
tion. The history of the West Tennessee 
Latin Tournament supports such a 
belief! Who can believe that Latin is a 
dead language when 1521 eager young 
students are lined up to take voluntary 
tests with no prizes other than an 
ancient coin, a pin, or a small silver 
cup? Who can say that the classical tra- 
dition lies in ashes on a cold hearth 
when a high school girl will get up be- 
fore daylight, ride a bus for seventy- 
five miles, then pay two scarce dollars 
for a taxi ride to the campus in order 
to be tested for her knowledge of old 
Roman customs, Latin literature, and 
the basic Latin vocabulary taught in 
Tennessee schools? Anyone who could 
or would is invited to this year’s Latin 
Tournament. He can stand on the side- 
lines with seventy-six-year-old Dr. Nellie 
Angel Smith and watch the teen-agers 
march in fifteen hundred strong wear- 
ing their small Roman Scrolls—each one 
witit his own school’s colors flying! 





History of 


Why I organized the Latin Tournament 


At a faculty meeting early in September 1928 President J. W. Brister addressed 
the faculty. He asked us to so organize our teaching thai we would increase the 
enrollment at State Normal College, prepare better teachers as to qualification, and 
secure positions for them to teach their respective subjects. 

In April 1927 at a meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South I had heard a discussion of a Latin Tournament in Texas. So the idea came 
to me to try it in Tennessee. Mr. Brister was impressed with its possibilities. 

—NELLIE ANGEL SMITH 


the West Tennessee 


In 1929 Dr. Nellie Angel Smith, pro- 
fessor of Latin at West Tennessee 
Teachers College, invited the Latin 
pupils in West Tennessee to participate 
in a tournament at the College on 
April 27 of that year. A fee of fifty 
“cents was charged to pay the cost of 
printing and other expenses. Eighty 
seven students entered the first contest. 
Silver loving cups and other prizes were 
secured from the many friends (whom 
Dr. Smith with her charm convinced 
that she was sponsoring a worthy proj- 
ect). One of the coveted awards was a 
Vergil coin presented by the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and 
South. After the contest the students 
went to the Peabody Hotel for a lunch- 
eon. (The luncheon was held after each 
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Latin Tournament 


contest until the numbers became too 
large.) 


Dr. Smith’s enthusiasm was contagious 
and by 1936 she had enlisted the teach- 
ers and professors in other areas of 
Tennessee to help her conduct a state 
wide contest. After tests had been given 
in regional areas the top students were 
eligible to go to Nashville to compete 
in a state contest. The trip to Nashville 
was an outstanding event. The Noel 
Hotel reserved an entire floor for Dr. 
Smith and the Latin students. Follow- 
ing the contest a banquet was held 
each year at the Noel Hotel. Such out- 
standing guests as Dr. Charles E. Little 
of Peabody College, Dr. Bruno Meineke 
of the University of Michigan, and 


Governor Prentice Cooper were the 
speakers and presented the awards. On 
one occasion Governor Cooper called 
at the Noel Hotel and escorted Dr. 
Smith and the students to Peabody Col- 
lege for the contest. The following Sun- 
day Governor Cooper gave a tea for the 
Latin contestants. 


The questions used were similar to 
those used in various state and national 
contests. They covered grammar, syntax, 
vocabulary, and background material on 
Roman life, dwellings, religion, history, 
and literature. 

By 1942 there were nine regional 
tournaments with at least thirty-five 


hundred students participating. Dr. 
Smith had secured scholarships from 
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\gnes Scott College, University of Ten- 
nessee, Vanderbilt, Carson-Newman, 
George Peabody College, and Milligan 
College. By this time Dr. Ruth Thomas 
of Johnson City, Fred P. Darwin of 
Chattanooga, Dr. Phillip Mason Cheek 
of Murfreesboro and many others were 
enthusiastically supporting the Latin 
Tournament. Flora Rawls with charm 
and energy had assumed the responsi- 
bility of assigning seats to the pupils 
and administering the tests with the help 
of college Latin students who were do- 
ing practice teaching under her super- 
vision. But the task became so large 
that the teachers of Memphis City 
Schools and of West Tennesee gracious- 
ly came to their assistance. 

To indicate what subject matter in 
Latin should be stressed most, the 
State Course of Study for Latin (pre- 
pared by Dr. C. E. Little and Mrs. Car- 
rie Ambrose Parson at the request of the 
State Board of Education of Tennessee) 
was published in pamphlet form and 
distributed to all Latin teachers of 
Memphis and West Tennessee. To meet 
the requests for background material a 
pamphlet was published containing a 
list of books arranged for each year of 
high school. This was also sent to the 
teachers. 

By 1942 the United States was in an 
austerity program on account of World 
War II. Funds were low; silver loving 
cups were frozen. 1943 halted the tour- 
nament on both the local and state level 
owing to the priorities on gas and the 
lack of transportation. 

But Dr. Smith refused to see her 
dream fade into oblivion. Early in 1944 
she went to a regular meeting of the 
Latin teachers of the Memphis City 
Schools and proposed that they sponsor 
a local tournament for public, private, 
and parochial schools on April 22. The 
teachers formed a committee consisting 
of: Ada Raines, chairman, Rebecca 
Young, Maria K. Bacon, and Frances 
Jones (treasurer). Dr. H. J. Bassett, 
Helen Thorbourn, and Willie C. John- 
son were appointed judges; and Eunice 
Humphrey was given the responsibility 
of handling publicity. Dr. Smith then 
wrote letters to the Latin teachers 
throughout West Tennessee, explained 
the situation, and told them to prepare 
and send as usual all the pupils they 
could. The teachers were pleased that 
the Tournament was to be given again; 
gradually they resumed participation. 

The response was inspiring. Three 
hundred and eighty-eight pupils en- 
tered. Junior Classical League Keys and 
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War Stamps were the prizes. The en- 
trance fee of fifty cents was not in- 
creased. Even at this late date, 1944, 
with the help of Memphis Latin teachers 
Dr. Smith gave the final awards for 
1942 state winners. 

In 1945 vocabulary booklets were 
printed and Martha S. Davis was put 
in charge of selling them. This vocabu- 
lary list was adopted in order to give 
every student the same vocabulary 
words regardless of the test he was using. 
This same year all the Latin pupils of 
West Tennessee were included in the 
tournament; they have continued to 
participate ever since. 

In 1952, when Dr. Smith retired, she 
told the Memphis teachers she was leav- 
ing the direction of the tournament in 
their hands. She insisted that each new 
teacher must be initiated into the work 
and trained to continue the task of in- 
stilling a love of scholarship into his 
pupils. This has been an easy responsi- 
bility as each new teacher quickly has 
seen the stimulating effect of the con- 
test and the thorough preparation that 
it requires. As members of the original 
committee have retired or moved away, 
other interested teachers have taken 
their places. Margaret Friend, Mary 
Park, Claire Elliott, Martha S. Davis, 
and Delores Fuller have served on the 
committee, but ALL Latin teachers in 
the city have given valiant service. 

Each new difficulty has been met 
head-on. In 1956 there was temporary 
consternation. The Memphis City Board 
did not have a machine for scoring the 
answer sheets and eleven hundred stu- 
dents had indicated their desire to en- 
ter. To score hundreds of papers by 
hand was an impossibility. Martha S. 
Davis contacted the Public Relations 
Office at Millington Naval Base and ob- 
tained the promise of the use of a scor- 
ing machine. J. M. Smith, president of 
Memphis State University, made final 
arrangements so the papers could be 
checked without interfering with Naval 
procedures. 

In the very first years of the tourna- 
ment Dr. Smith adopted the plan of not 
revealing any score until the winners 
had been annouced in the newspapers. 
This policy has been strictly observed. 

Since 1957 the Memphis Committee 
has been able to send to each teacher 
a list showing the vocabulary score, the 
subject matter score, and the total score 
of each contestant. This is possible 
through the courtesy of Memphis State 
University in allowing the use its office 
machines for tabulating records. All 


Memphis Latin teachers work long and 
arduously to assist the professor at 
Memphis State University with checking 
names, listing, tabulating, and keeping 
records of money. West Tennessee teach- 
ers always serve faithfully and efficient- 
ly as proctors. Since 1957 old tests have 
been sold to students to use in prepara- 
tion for the contest. 

The tournament is unique in that all 
Latin students are urged to enter the 
contest. They do not need a qualifying 
grade to participate. This will be true 
as long as scoring machines are avail- 
able. The purpose of the tournament is 
to stimulate interest and scholarship not 
to determine a winner. 

The prizes are small but coveted. Stu- 
dents pay their own way and give up 
a Saturday for the privilege of com- 
peting. They descend upon the campus 
gaily displaying a Small Roman scroll 
adorned with their school colors. Re- 
peatedly newspaper reporters are 
amazed to see the numbers who come 
“for the privilege of taking a Latin test.” 

Wonderful publicity has been given 
to the Tournament by the papers of 
Memphis and by the local papers of 
West Tennessee. The editorials of W. C. 
‘Teague in the Commercial Appeal have 
been gems of literature. Paul Flowers 
has opened the Flower Box and cast 
his beautiful flowers for the adornment 
of the tournament. And Edward J. 
Meeman of the Press Scimitar has joined 
his colleagues in extolling the value of 
the study of Latin. 

The year 1960 witnessed 1521 eager 
students pondering 60 vocabulary words 
and 90 subject matter questions. Some 
surrounding communities are becoming 
interested. Blytheville, Arkansas asked 
to enter students in 1960. Recently a 
girl missed her 5 A.M. ride from West 
Tennessee, so rode a Greyhound bus 75 
miles and took a $2.00 taxicab ride out 
to Memphis State in order to be there 
on time. 

This year Dr. Roy E. Watkins of 
Memphis State University and Essie 
Boals of the Training School in coopera- 
tion with the Memphis Committee are 
making plans for the biggest tourna- 
ment yet. 

Dux femina facti and the tournament 
has survived because of the esprit de 
corps of the Latin teachers of Memphis 
and West Tennessee. 


Compiled by Martha S. Davis from 
clippings and scrapbook. 
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American Book Company Presents To the Teachers of Tennessee 


A COMPLETE LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


OUR 


Second Edition 
Kindergarten through 


Teacher's Editions—Annotated and Keyed ° 
Our Language Workbook Second Edition 


a 
Grades 2-8 . 
Teacher’s Editions—Annotated and Keyed e 
Language Level Tests for each textbook 


OUR 


(High School) 


Bailey ¢ Walker ¢ McPherson ¢ Reed e 
First Course—Teacher’s Guide and Key 
Second Course—Teacher’s Guide and Key 
Third Course—Teacher’s Guide and Key ° 
Fourth Course—Teacher’s Guide and Key 


Grades 7-12 
Teacher’s Guide and Key for each text 
The Mastery of Reading Study Books— 
Book 1 ¢ Book2 ¢ Book 3 
Six albums of poetry recordings—one for 
each text 





LANGUAGE 


e 1960 
Grade Eight 


Bailey ¢ Horrocks ¢ Torreson ¢ Barnes * Walker 


Provides a broad rich program in speak- 
ing, listening, writing, and — 
Teaches the necessary language skills 
Is based on the needs and interest of 
pupils 

Is planned to give cumulative growth 
from Kindergarten through Grade Eight 


LANGUAGE 


e 1961 


Is flexible enough to suit any class 

Makes every student aware of his needs 
Helps students grow in all areas of com- 
munication 

Offers ample provisions for advanced, 
average, and remedial work 


THE MASTERY OF READING 
Revised and Enlarged « 1/96! 
Bailey ¢ Leavell 
e Fine literature 
e High interest 
e A planned program for developing read- 


ing skills 


ENGLISH HANDBOOK + !960 = Bailey * Horn 





Genuine Merriam-Webster Dictionaries 
A DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS « 1959 
WEBSTER'S STUDENTS DICTIONARY « 1959 
WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY = 





YOUR TENNESSEE 
kKEPRESENTATIVES 


Jack Adkins 
14 Sherwood Drive 
Clarksville, Tennessee 


John D. Wootten 
403 Lake Circle 
I 960 Lafayette, Tennessee 





Publishers of a complete language-arts program 
American Book Company 
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300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Special Section: 


Reading Is 





Everybody’s 
Problem 





Here, in a special section devoted to the teaching of reading, 
is the story of what happened when teachers decided to do 
something about 


@ Adults in Tipton County who had never learned to read 
or write... 





@ Children of the elementary grades who already seemed 
doomed in a reading sense . 


@ Junior High School students who were unable to under- 
stand what they read... 


@ Other Junior High students who read at less than the 
third grade level... 


@ Still others in the seventh and eighth grades who were 
handicapped by ignorance of phonics and basic sight 
recognition words... 


@ Fourteen Senior High School boys who recognized their 
own deficiencies and volunteered for remedial reading 


classes ... 
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Tipton Countians call it the 
most wonderful thing the 
teachers of this county have 
ever done. The teachers 

call it 


An Inspiring and 


Rewarding 


By Joun Y. 


Teacher of Social Studies, 


A Tipton County farmer looked 
anxiously at his watch as the last sacks 
of cotton were being weighed and 
emptied into the waiting truck. 

In another part of the county a house- 
wife finished her dishes more hurriedly 
than usual and prepared to go out. 

In still another part of the county a 
teacher turned her favorite TV _ pro- 
gram off before it ended, said good-by 
to her husband, and left her house. It 
was almost seven o'clock, September 19, 
1960; and along with many others in 
the county they were about to embark 
on a _ revolutionary experiment that 
could well change the course of many 
lives. Streamlined Reading Course I, 
sponsored by the Tipton County Edu- 
cation Association, was to begin. 

This special reading course is de- 
signed to teach illiterate adults to read 
and write on third grade level in eight 
months. Filmed classes developed by the 
famed Dr. Frank Laubach are piped 
into the county through WKNO, edu- 
cational television channel in Memphis. 

Members of the Tipton County Edu- 
cation. Association -denate time three 
nights a week to monitor the classes and 
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Experience 


YuBANK, Jr., 


Tipton County High School 


help individual students thirty minutes 
before and after the half-hour film on 
television. Participation in the program 
has been a unique and rewarding ex- 
perience for the members of the local 
education association. It has given them 
an opportunity to pioneer in an unde- 
veloped field in adult education and to 
make a valuable contribution toward 
stamping out illiteracy in the county. It 
is true that teaching illiterate adults 
to read and write has been done success- 
fully before in different parts of the 
country, but this is the first time that 
it has been wholly sponsored and at- 
tempted as a project by a professional 
education association. 

The planning and implementation of 
the entire project has been done by the 
Tipton County Education Association, 
with the invaluable assistance of Leader 
Printing Company and Tipton County’s 
first educational sorority, the Tennessee 
Sigma Chapter of Alpha Delta Kappa 
sorority for women teachers. 

Groundwork for the project was laid 


in April, 1960, when the incoming. 


TCEA president said, “The huge task 
to be accomplished during the course 


of this next school year is that of public 
relations. Somehow we are going to 
have to show the people of Tipton 
County that we are sincerely appreci- 
ative of the salary increases granted us 
during the past two years.” Prompting 
this remark was the county’s favorable 
attitude toward local supplement to 
teachers’ salaries. During the 1958-1959 
school term the County Court appropri- 
ated enough money to grant each 
teacher a $200 across-the-board raise. 
In 1959 the people of Tipton County 
approved by popular referendum a 
wheel tax that brought sufficient funds 
to give each teacher an additional aver- 
age increase in salary of $150 per year. 
Thus, appreciation (for this supple- 
ment of $350 over a two-year period) 
was the incentive for launching a com- 
munity-service project. 

It was Bill Simonton, managing edi- 
tor of the Covington Leader, who came 
up with a definite suggestion. In a dis- 
cussion with the ‘TCEA president, 
Simonton mentioned the possibiilty of 
of the education association’s sponsor- 
ing a series of reading programs. Acting 
on this suggestion Eubank met with 
Pauline Hord, former director of the 
WKNO literacy program to discuss the 
program and its implications. He then 
called a special meeting of the TCEA 
to discus the project. It was approved 
unanimously by the membership; then 
the actual work began. 

Promotion and enrollment proved to 
be the big hurdles. Several mediums 
of communication were employed. 
Handbills, spot radio announcements, 
and newspaper advertisements and 
articles were used to tell prospective 
students of the opportunity. However, 
in almost all cases, personal contact was 
necessary before students would enroll. 
Illiterates are extremely shy and some- 
what embarrassed about the fact that 
they cannot read; there is a resulting 
hesitancy on their part and they rarely 
enroll without personal encouragement 
from someone. 

With student enrollment came the 
demand for teachers. The teachers who 
were to help with the classes needed 
fifteen hours of intensive training in the 
Laubach teaching method prior to the 
opening of the classes. Some forty-two 
teachers, amounting to twenty-six per 
cent of the membership of the associa- 
tion, were present for the training ses- 
sions. .These “traihing sessions were 


~Rbcessary because the Laubach method 


differs somewhat from that used by the 
public school. The method involves the 
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teaching of individual letters by sound 
and picture which resemble the alpha- 
bet character itself. 

Book work is a necessary part of any 
project; so a central office manned by 
Mary Agnes White, full-time coordi- 
nator of the program, was established in 
the local National Guard Armory. Com- 
plete records of all facets of the pro- 
grams are kept for future reference. 

Since thirty minutes of the reading 
program is televised, television sets had 
to be rented and placed in the schools 
where the various centers were to be 
located. Four centers were established 
for the convenience of the students. Kits 
consisting of pencils, tablets, and read- 
ing and writing books were made avail- 
able to the students at a nominal cost 
of $4. (Other than transportation this 
is the only expense the student incurs 
during the eight-month course.) 

TV sets, classrooms, pupil kits, a 
records system, and a coordinator are 
necessary parts of the program; but 
the teachers themselves make the most 
vital contribution to its success. At least 
150 hours of time have been donated 
each month by the teachers. 


Despite the fact that many of the 
teachers are making sacrifices in order 
to be available for work in this pro- 
gram, there are few complaints. It is 
proving to be an inspiring and reward- 
ing experience for them. They see men 
and women from many walks of life 
having the wonders of the printed page 


Classtime at one of the four Tipton 
County adult reading centers estab- 
lished by the local associatio 1. 


Close personal attention for each 
student is the key to the success of 
the adult literacy program in 
Tipton County now nearing the suc- 
cessful conclusion of its experi- 
mental first year. Here Dorothy 
Flowers, one of the 40 TCEA vol- 
unteers who provide classroom in- 
struction three nights a week, offers 
helpful pointers as two adult stu- 
dents do one of the exercises broad- 
cast by Memphis television station 
WKNO-TV. 
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released to them; the student's satisfac- 
tion is a reward for the teacher. 

Public response to the program has 
been tremendous. Members of the Tip- 
ton County Education Association find 
it gratifying, indeed, when people stop 
them on the street, congratulate them, 
and express their appreciation for their 
efforts. As one M. D. expressed it, “This 
is the most wonderful thing that the 
teachers of this county have ever done.” 

Adults enrolled in the course are 
aware of the tremendous impact this 
program is making on their lives. They 
are deeply appreciative of the oppor- 
tunity to learn to read and write. As one 
woman expressed it, “I didn’t know 
there was anyone who cared enough 
about us to do what you have been 
doing for us. If the teachers are as kind 
and helpful to the students in the class- 
room as they are to us, we really do have 
a good bunch of teachers in the county.” 
What greater reward could a teacher 
receive? 

The program has exerted wide influ- 
ence in other circles. Those who were at 
first inclined to be critical of the wheel 
tax are now more conservative with 
their remarks. 

What about the future of the pro- 
gram? These classes will continue until 
May and, if interest continues to 
mount, Streamlined Reading Course II 
will probably be offered in Tipton 
County next fall. The four centers es- 
tablished, and the teachers who served 
at the centers were: 





















1) BRIGHTON CENTER—Mrs. D. 
K. Moore, commercial department, high 
school; Mrs. W. B. Anthony, fifth grade; 
Mrs. W. B. McLennan, sixth grade; 
Faye Nason, third grade; Mrs. Leon 
Buckley, fifth grade; Margaret McQuis- 
ton, second grade; Mrs. Rudolph Baird, 
eighth grade; Mrs. Billy Trotter, science; 
Mrs. Fentress Huffman, first grade; Mrs. 
Lyde Strong, first grade; Martha Mof- 
fatt, second grade; Mrs. George Moffatt, 
P.T.A. member. 


2) BURLISON CENTER—Mrs. C. B. 
Pickard, first grade; Mrs. Edward Mc- 
Clain, eighth grade; Mrs. Ermon Luttrell, 
seventh grade; Mrs. Erskine Anderson, 
eighth grade; Wafford Roland Moore, 
seventh grade; Horace E. Brown, prin- 
cipal; Albert Kelley, supervising prin- 
cipal. 

3) MUNFORD CENTER—Mrss. C. 
T. Strong, supervising principal; Mrs. 
Will Murphy, eighth grade; Mrs. Jimmy 
Smith, librarian, elementary school; 
Mrs. Ralph Moose, second grade; Mrs. 
Loyce Gilliam, fourth grade; Evelyn 
Gragg, first grade. 


4) COVINGTON CENTER—Anna 
Lee Rick, second grade; Katherine Ellis, 
third, fourth, and fifth grades; Mrs. A. 
E. Slover, seventh grade; Doris Boyd, 
guidance and social studies, high school; 
Mrs. Herbert Baskin, eighth grade; Mrs. 
O. D. Thomas, first grade; Louise Gray, 
homebound teacher; Mrs. Addison 


Bringle, third and fourth grades; 


Dorothy Flowers, supervisor. 











In Polk County They use 


Something Old 


The reading program is being revit- 
alized in Polk County through the 
combined efforts of the entire teaching 
staff. 

We began this revitalization two 
years ago by having Dr. Walter Barbe, 
Professor of Education, University of 
Chattanooga (and Director of the Chat- 
tanooga Junior League Reading Cen- 
ter), work with us during the 1958-59 
school year. He and his staff helped 
us re-evaluate our reading program on 
a county level, did individual testing, 
made suggestions and recommendations, 
and presented us with many printed 
materials. 
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Something New 


To Teach Reading 


A thorough testing program in read- 
ing was commenced to determine the 
reading level of Polk County students. 
The Durrell oral test was given to all 
students in grades 2-6, and to any 
others referred by the teachers; the 
California Silent Reading Test was 
given grades 7-9; the Stanford Achieve- 
ment reading sub-test scores were used 
in grades 4, 6, 7, 8, and 9; the reading 
sub-test of the Essential High School 
Content Battery was given in grades 
ll and 12; the Placement Test for 
reading in the SRA Laboratories was 
given to all students using the material. 
These test scores along with teacher 


observations were utilized to find weak- 
nesses and strengths of the students in 
reading; then proper reading instruc- 
tion began. 


Dr. Barbe suggested that we could 
put more life in our reading program 
by using new media as teaching aids. 
Three types of materials on reading 
developed by Science Research Associ- 
ates were recommended for use on the 
elementary, junior high, and senior high 
levels: “SRA Elementary Reading Lab- 
oratory;” “SRA Secondary Reading 
Laboratory;” and the “Reading for Un- 
derstanding Kit.” 
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Elementary Reading 


To conceive of a day in school with- 
out reading is impossible. As teachers, 
we feel that the printed page is a 
major aid to learning; likewise, we be- 
lieve that it is an obvious responsibility 
of all teachers to teach pupils effectively 
the manner of obtaining real meaning 
from the printed page. All the reading 
problems have not been solved; they 
may never be. Yet when we realize 
that our progress of civilization would 
be halted and intellectual decadence 
would result from a world barren of 
books and readers, then the true charge 
of our responsibility as teachers of read- 
ing speedily quickens us to action. 


Daily students pass through our class- 
rooms seemingly doomed in a reading 
sense because they cannot read with 
understanding, with interest. with pleas- 
ure, and with purpose. We encounter 
this situation daily with concern and 
gravity and we have always felt there 
should be some way to attack the prob- 
lem. 


Our new reading program gave us 
this chance. Dr. Barbe visited our 
schools and administered a number of 
reading tests to our students. The tests 
emphasized the necessity of instituting 
a prompt and concise reading program. 
This became a reality through the 
introduction of the Science Research 
Associates Laboratory Reading Kit 
(“SRA”). The SRA Reading Labora- 
tory grew out of six years of preliminary 
work done by the author, Don H. 
Parker, Director, Reading Laboratory 
and Professor of Education, University 
of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
(Work was done also in Florida, North 
Carolina, and Westchester County, New 
York. And findings across the nation 
showed much greater gains from this 
multi-level material program in com- 
parison with groups using one-level ma- 
terials.) 


We soon found that this tool pro- 
duced results little short of miraculous. 

Possibly the most notable develop- 
ment was that the pupils became more 
tolerant toward individual differences 
in reading. Once we had implanted 
the idea that each of us runs, thinks, 
writes, and reads at an individual rate, 
we found that the students gained a 
new view and were eager to begin com- 
peting with themselves. They were ‘no 
longer reading to do better than Johnny 
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or Mary. Through self-competition, 
the pupils seemed to become happier, 
more relaxed readers, able to handle 
their particular selections in reading 
with interest and intent. 


They became responsible in their self- 
correction procedures—checking their 
average rate and comprehension as well 
as finding the per cent of their skills 
which were correct. Through the graph 
arrangement the pupils could actually 
see their rate of progress; they could 
also begin to take stock of the in- 
stances where they should read more 
slowly or follow directions more clearly. 
Reading, followed by a self-analysis of 
mistakes, helped them realize that their 
mistakes could be kept to a minimum 
if good reading habits were applied. 

We began the SRA method during 
1958-59 term. This year we were even 
more eager to begin the Reading Lab- 
oratory, for we realized that the first 
term was an experiment not only for 
the pupils but also for us as teachers. 
We can say with conviction that this 
type of reading program has been more 
than effective. Encouraged to read in- 
dependently, at their own rate, (and 
provided with a full range of reading 
materials in sequence along with charts 
and graphs for checking progress) the 
pupils have achieved reading growth. 
The Reading Laboratory has proved it- 
self to be a tremendous stepping stone 
toward improvement in the reading 
program of our schools. 


Junior High Reading 


“Reading gives wings to the Soul” 
is a well-known quotation ever present 
at school—on our bulletin board, and 
likewise in our minds and hearts. So 
we continually try to improve our 
reading abilities in order that we may 
wing our way into the world of books. 


By the time a student reaches jun- 
ior high he realizes that understanding 
what you read is the most important 
factor. Although bad reading habits 
may slow up the mechanical progress 
of reading, speed of understanding is 
the final test of total reading speed. 
If the material is difficult the reading 
speed must be slowed down to the rate 
at which the material can be under- 
stood. Both reading and learning rates 
are speeded up when things that cause 
trouble in understanding are removed. 

Reading Laboratory Kits are designed 
to help each student improve his ability 


to get meaning from his reading. Each 
kit consists of material arranged for an 
individualized program of teaching. 
Only a program such as this, where each 
student can read according to his abili- 
ties, supplies maximum learning for 
all children. For example, in the seventh 
and eighth grades some students have 
less than third-grade reading achieve- 
ment; other students in these classes 
can read as well as the average college 
freshman. Therefore, reading material 
to meet individual reading speeds has 
been prepared on the junior high in- 
terest level. The student who has to 
read on the third-grade level finds his 
reading material interesting though 
simply written. 


Three basic tools for better reading 
are found in the kits: power builders 
for more “power” in our understand- 
ing; listening skill builders to improve 
our power in listening; and rate build- 
ers to increase our speed. 


Special Junior High Reading— 
7th and 8th grades 

This year special reading classes were 
provided for the seventh and eighth 
grades. This was considered necessary 
because of the large number in these 
grades who were considered handi- 
capped in reading abilities. 

The objective in organizing such a 
class was to help each student begin 
at his own reading level in order to 
gain in greater reading achievement 
than might be possible in a regular 
classroom where he would be with other 
students who were at a much higher 
reading level. An arbitrary number of 
fifteen was given for the maximum en- 
rollment of the class. 


Since the Diagnostic Tests revealed 
that lack of phonics and sight recogni- 
tion words were the chief reading 
handicaps, an introduction of phonics 
and intensive drill on basic sight recog- 
nition words was begun. 


We began phonics with chart lessons 
on consonant and vowel sounds, then 
progressed to consonant blends and 
phonegrams. Attaching  one-syllable 
words led into chart lessons on syllabica- 
tion to strengthen memory of word 
form and then into study of structural 
analysis and phonetic analysis. 


After drill on vocabulary cards, we 
read in readers to check comprehension 
in sentence meaning, story problem, 
forming sensory images, and oral inter- 
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pretations. Those who were advanced 
enough to use the SRA _ Laboratory 
found the material interesting and ef- 
fective for checking their progress. 


Because of the obviously short in- 
terest span each lesson is broken into 
two or three reading activities. ‘These 
range from drills on phonics charts 
(with records), group sight vocabulary 
cards, individual sight vocabulary words, 
readers, SRA _ Reading Laboratory, 
Choral reading, story telling, Lingo (A 
phonics game) Sentence Builders (a 
game), etc. 


Results: Progress in SRA Laboratory 
record has ranged from 114 to 4 colors, 
equivalent to progress of 6 months to 
3 grades. Improved word attack in oral 
reading has resulted in improved spel- 
ling. 

No noticeable improvement in 3 stu- 
dents (two of these have 1.Q.’s under 
50; one has no testing records of any 
kind.) 


Copper Basin High School 
Special Reading Program 


The faculty at Copper Basin High 
School recognized a definite need for 
a special reading program for many of 
our high school students. To sift out 
those who needed help most, we first 
administered a reading test to establish 
the reading levels of the students. Once 
this was done, Dr. Barbe came for an 
In-Service Program on Reading. He 
demonstrated the use of a new SRA 
Reading Laboratory which uses the 
latest methods of teaching special read- 
ing. We English teachers fell in love 
with the kit at once, because we could 
see possibilities for improvement of all 
students in reading. 


An excellent feature of the Labora- 
tory is that the subject matter is written 
at the interest level of high school stu- 
dents, yet for multi-level reading ability 
—each level being of a different color. 
This, together with the attractively 
illustrated lessons, fascinated and _in- 
terested the students. They saw ma- 
terial in which each one could work 
at his own level, progress in accordance 
with his own needs and capacities, and 
find satisfaction in genuine progress. 


After acquainting our students with 
the new material, we offered them the 
opportunity of volunteering one period 
a day for remedial reading (with no 
credit). Fourteen boys volunteered for 
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class. We spent three sessions setting 
up individual goals and discussing the 
need for being able to read well. Each 
boy openly admitted his weaknesses and 
wrote out a list of his personal goals. 
After much discussion in a free and 
permissive atmosphere, each boy was 
given a starting level test to find what 
color he should start in (grade levels 
are indicated by colors) . 


In addition to reading in our Lab- 
oratory, we used many devices to give 
variety to our class sessions. Since our 
Laboratory teaches phonics, we used 
spelling games, read easy library books, 
told stories, and used good film strips 
(always using our formula, $Q3R, 
which is the most scientific method of 
getting knowledge from the printed 
page.) 

Last year we had two classes in 
remedial reading for slow readers. This 
year we have three classes in our high 
school, with one class using a newer 
kit, “Reading for Understanding” by 
SRA. 


One of the most gratifying results 
experienced by our remedial reading 
students is improvement of grades in 
other subjects. Their teachers in other 
classes now compliment their progress 
in reading and understanding. 


Polk County High School Special 
Reading Program 


The purpose of our special reading 
program is to help the boys and girls 
who come to high school poorly pre- 
pared. We find that the principal reason 
for this is that they are poor readers. 
Therefore we have set up classes to try 
to help this group. 


This division is made by tests and 
by recommendations made by _ their 
former teachers. 


We feel that almost every pupil can 
improve his present reading perform- 
ance in rate and comprehension—also 
his listening skills. Each pupil needs the 
opportunity to advance in his reading 
skills as fast and as far as his learning 
capacity will permit. Little improve- 
ment takes place when students are 
reading in materials that are either too 
hard or too easy for them. We find 
that our children’s reading abilities vary 
over a range from six to ten grade 
levels. To make our program fully ef- 
fective, therefore, we must provide our 





classes with a full range of reading ma- 
terials covering many grade levels. 

In this program the students are 
first given special tests to determine 
their starting levels: Then 


1. Each student starts “where he is” 
in independent reading and is allowed 
to master the skills of that level at his 
OwR rate. 

2. A sequence of materials is provided 
(of gradually increasing difficulty) so 
the student can seek and attain pro- 
gressively higher reading levels. 


3. Charts and graphs are used for 
recording progress. These have a high 
motivation value and permit the stu- 
dent to compete with his own record 
rather than with other students. 


4. Procedures that are self-adminis- 
trative give each student a feeling of 
responsibility for his own progress. 

5. Self-correction of mistakes immedi- 
ately after they are made and detected 
guides the student’s further efforts to 
improve his reading-thinking process. 


Although these classes are merely 
experimental, we now feel that our chil- 
dren are progressing. Also in the plan- 
ning stage is a project to begin classes 
for the more advanced readers in the 
high schools. If this materializes, the 
“SRA College Prep Reading Labora- 
tory” will be used with these classes. 


Conclusions 


We, in Polk County, do not feel that 
we have “licked” the old problem of 
teaching reading. However, we do feel 
that a start has been made toward im- 
proving the total school program by 
developing better readers. It is realized 
that this type of reading program is a 
continuing process. Revisions, changes, 
and new plans are being made con- 


stantly. 





The teachers who contributed to this 
article are: 

Ellen Ballew, Copperhill, School— 
Special Reading for Junior High Schools 

Stella Chancey, Ducktown School— 
Elementary Reading 

Mrs. R. E. Firestone, Polk County 
High School—Special Reading Program 

Mrs. Leon Howell, Copperhill School 
—Junior High Reading 

Mrs. Mark Spargo, Copper Basin 
High School’s Special Reading Program 

Mrs. Harry Wehunt, Supervisor, Over- 
view—Introduction and Conclusion 
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Peabody 
College 


Offers You a 
WIDE CHOICE of 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 





FULL SUMMER SESSION = —June 12 - August 18 


EARLY SUMMER TERM —June 12 - July 15 @ 
LATE SUMMER TERM —July 17- August 18 
INTERSESSION —August 21-September | i 
WORKSHOPS — Sort ose: eae 

Let a summer on Peabody's air-conditioned doorway of Tennessee's vast recreational and 


sight-seeing area—Tennessee's Great Lakes of 
the South, Great Smokies, and the historical Old 
South. Write today for SUMMER BULLETIN. 


campus stretch your mind and stir your imagi- 
nation while you enjoy the beautiful and relax- 
ing experience of summer study at the very 


Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


‘A southern school with national and international recognition." 
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Young Man of the Year 


By Austin SMITH, 
Attendance Teacher, Nashville City Schools, 


and Cavir CHESHIER, TEA Staff 


The “Outstanding Young Male 
Teacher” award of the Tennessee 
Jaycees was won by Jasper Taylor, a 
Humboldt High School teacher. The 
announcement of the winner was made 
during the Jaycees State Board meeting 
in November. 

For the first time, Tennessee Jaycees 
sponsored this selection with the cooper- 
ation of more than thirty local Jaycee 
clubs participating in the nomination. 
During the early fall, each local Jaycee 
club across the state was urged to have 
local male teachers nominated in an 
effort to select the outstanding young 
male teacher in that community. Super- 
intendents, supervisors, and principals 
in each community were urged to make 
one or more nominations from each 
school. A four-page evaluation blank 
was completed by each teacher-nominee 
and returned to the local Jaycee club 
(which had a special committee evaluate 
these and designate the outstanding 
young male teacher in each community 
in the state). More than 200 were 
nominated to the thirty participating 
clubs. 
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The outstanding teacher chosen by 
each participating Jaycee club was sub- 
mitted to the state Jaycee committee 
which selected twelve finalists. From 
these twelve a winner was chosen by a 
judging committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives from the Tennessee Education 
Association, Tennessee School Boards 
Association, and the Nashville and 
Davidson County Education Council. 

The same evaluation blank was used 
by the judging committees in the local, 
state, and finalist selections. The nom- 
inees, who were between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty-five, were evalu- 
ated in three categories: professional 
background; teaching skills; and con- 
tributions to the profession, the com- 
munity, the State and Nation 

The Humboldt Jaycees nominated 
Jasper Taylor, who joined the Hum- 
boldt High School faculty in 1959. He 
attended the University of Tennessee 
at Martin and also Knoxville from 
which he received a Bachelor’s and 
Master’s Degree of Science. He taught 
vocational agriculture at Halls High 
School for seven years before accepting 


Jasper Taylor, Outstanding Young 
Male Teacher of The Year 


the same position at Humboldt. 

Mr. Taylor has attended numerous 
summer vocational agriculture confer- 
ences, TEA leadership conferences, 
district Jaycee meetings, scout confer- 
ences, TVA workshops and church con- 
ferences. A recipient of the Kroger 
Agricultura] Scholarship, he also worked 
at the University dairy film library, 
and did yard work to earn his way 
through college. 

In addition to working, he was able 
to make U.T.’s honor rolls at both 
Martin and _ Knoxville—plus being 
selected to receive the Alpha Zeta Hon- 
orary award which goes to the most 
outstanding Freshman Agriculture stu- 
dent. 

Mr. Taylor’s leadership ability is 
recognized by many as evidenced by his 
having been chosen an officer of the 
State Future Farmers, Alpha Zeta Hon- 
orary Fraternity, Agriculture Club, and 
Agriculture Education Club. He was 
president of Lauderdale County Teach- 
ers Association and Halls’ Jaycees; chair- 
man of the Humboldt Education 
Association Ways and Means Commit- 
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tee; Sunday School Superintendent at 
Halls and Humboldt; Explorer Scout 
Advisor; Supervisor of a community 
playground; chaperone of a community 
youth center; and member of the state 
vocational agriculture research commit- 
tee. 

The many and varied classroom activi- 
ties signify his worthiness to be named 
the “Outstanding Young Male Teacher 
of Tennessee.” In his words, “Each stu- 
dent I teach is an individual with a 
different situation and needs. I try to 
make myself a loyal and devoted friend 
to each one of my students—one in 
whom they can put their complete trust 
and confidence. I strive for each to be 
a good citizen with a high standard of 
living. I have a program of work plan- 
ned annually on the class members’ 
needs and for their situations.” 

To keep informed on each boy’s 
needs, interests, abilities, and progress, 
Mr. Taylor uses not only the regular re- 
port card, register and roll book, but also 
individual records on each student’s 
farming program, shop achievements, 
FFA accomplishments; also follow-up 
records on graduation. Taylor does not 
confine his teaching to the classroom. 
He uses field trips, shop demonstrations, 


on-farm demonstrations, resource peo- 
ple, magazines, newspapers, farmers, 


and past students’ experiences, 35 MM 
slides (which he makes) , and academic, 
professional, and community activities. 
In addition to his regular school activi- 
ties, he advises and works with adult 
farmers in the community. 

A summary of Taylor’s philosophy of 
teaching seems to be expressed in his 
words on his evaluation blank which 
said, “Evaluation of teaching is in the 
man you help make.” 

The second place winner was Russell 
L. Phelps, instructor of music, Coving- 
ton. Mr. Phelps who holds a Masters 
of Music is also listed in WHO’S WHO 
IN AMERICAN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, graduated with dis- 
tinction from Murray State College, 
and was a member of Kappa Delta Pi 
and National Honor Society. 

In addition to a full and well planned 
school program of classroom teaching 
and public performances, Mr. Phelps is 
also active in the work of the local, state 
education associations, 


and national 


teaches a men’s bible class, directs a 
church choir, is a certified lay speaker 
in the Methodist Church and is active 
in other civic, community and church 
affairs. The seriousness with which Mr. 
Phelps approaches his teaching is ex- 
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pressed in his statement of what he is 
most anxious to do as a teacher, “To 
influence the personal lives of my stu- 
dents that they may be men and women 
of honor in later life.” 
John M. Thompson of 
was chosen for the third place position. 
A teacher of science at Harriman High 
School since 1957, Thompson holds a 
B.S. degree in Health and Physical Edu- 
cation and also a B.A. degree in Biology. 
The respect of his ability is evidenced as 
being chosen to be the speaker at the 
ETEA science section on two occasions. 
Mr. Thompson states that he derives 
the most satisfaction from ‘observing 
or hearing about a former student suc- 


Harriman 





Jasper Taylor (left) with FFA 1960 
Chapter Award Winners honored at 
a Parent and Son Banquet. 









Developing leadership is one of 
Jasper Taylor’s (extreme right) 
goals as he works with the FFA..... 


Russell Phelps, Second Place Winner 
(left); and John M. Thompson, 
Third Place Winner (right). 








ceeding in his endeavors after leaving 
high school.” 

In addition to the above three top 
ranked selections, the other nine final- 
ists in the state listed alphabetically 
are: Harold W. Bass, Sullivan County; 
James C. Campbell, Maryville; Mac 
Emerson, Bells; Robert Earl Greene, 
Tullahoma; Bobby Keough, Millington; 
James F. Kidwell, Lebanon; Earl 
Nichols, Cookeville; John David Todd, 


Rutherford County; Donald Weir, 
Athens. 
Editorial Comment: Mr. Austin 


Smith (of the Nashville City School Sys- 
tem), state chairman of the “Outstand- 
ing Young Male Teacher” award of the 
Tennessee Jaycees, is due special recog- 
nition for developing and promoting 
this section. We are pleased to know 
that he is planning to present this idea 
to the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Jaycees in an effort to initiate a 
section ef the “Outstanding Young Male 
Teacher of the Nation.” 





For a Richer, 
Fuller Life.... 


National Library Week will be ob- 
served April 16-22. A School Kit of 
special materials designed to assist in 
planning classroom and student pro- 
grams is available to teachers and 
school librarians for $1.00. In addition 
to suggestions for programs, it contains 
a poster, a four-color streamer, a four- 
piece, four-color mobile, and fifty book- 
marks—all keyed to the 1961 theme, “For 
a Richer, Fuller Life—Read!” School 
Kits may be ordered from School Kit, 
National Library Week, P. O. Box 365, 
Midtown Station, New York 18, N. Y. 
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The maiden on the ducking stool was composed of fringed linen for the 
doll’s hair, black linen for the dress, and white cotton for the collar and cap. 
Her head was taken from an old doll but the body was made from a dish 
cloth. The post for the stool was a piece of an old broom handle and the 
lock was cut from wood covered with foil. The piece at the side was a 


miniature bowling pin. 


The Globe Theatre, at the left of the scene, was built from plywood and 





sage grass. The interior consisted of stairs, balconies, anda stage. 
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For this scene eight large boxes of kitchen matches were glued together to 


make a house, barn, and-outhouse. 
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One side was carved from stiff card- 


board and covered with rock and sand to give the effect of an old stone 
chimney and well. Cotton and canned “snow” were then scattered over 


/ 


the entire scene. 


Creative Teaching 


at Powell High School 


By James W. BELLAMY 


Classroom 


“Please clear the hall’ is a plea with 
extraordinary meaning at Powell High 
when school resumes each year after 
the Christmas holidays. The request 
comes not from the principal but from 
one of Mrs. McCaskill’s American lit- 
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Teacher 


erature students inching through the 


crowded corridor with his English 
project. 

Eleanor McCaskill has successfully 
taught English at Powell for the last 


twenty years. Long ago she mastered 





the art of teaching English through 
creative learning. 


During the final weeks of the first 
semester each fall, she explains a project 
to her students: each is to illustrate a 
book, a story, or a masterpiece in lit- 
erature. Each student is free to select 
the narrative or novel he wants to il- 
lustrate. Students are not instructed in 
the way their selections are to be 
illustrated. Each decides this for himself. 
Then he works independently on his 
individual project, because originality 
is a central theme. 


‘Thrills’ and “spills” fill the English 
class when the projects are completed 
and brought to school. The illustrations 
come in assorted sizes, colors, and char- 
acters. Some are composed of wood, 
rocks, paper, cloth, plaster, cardboard, 
pipe cleaners, leather, aluminum foil, 
sandpaper, feathers, cellophane, coal, 
plywood, clay, or papier-mache. Others 
are formed from hundreds of matches, 
thousands of toothpicks, and dozens of 
assorted kitchen ingredients. 

Snow Bound, for instance, was de- 
picted with a snow scene designed in 
frost icing on top of a five-pound devil’s 
food cake. It is understandable that the 
class really ate up this project! The 
same piece of literature was illustrated 
by others—in one case by pasting tooth- 


picks on a cardboard house. 


Poe’s Bells were cut from cardboard 
and covered with colored paper and 
glitter 

A log cabin was constructed out of 
small sticks cemented together. Leather, 
a broom handle, and match sticks were 


also used. 


An embroidered poem, To the 


Fringed Gentian was _ painstakingly 
made by first dividing the cloth into 
equal parts, then writing the poem in 
ink. After that the words were embroid- 
ered over the ink writing. 

Moby Dick was made from papier- 
mache. Newspapers were soaked over- 
night, then smeared with glue while still 
wet. From the mixture a form was 
molded. After it had been left to dry 
for a couple of days, the whale was 
painted white. The spears and oars 
were made from toothpicks. (If you 
look closely at the picture of the Globe 
Theatre you will be able to see the 
front of the 


white whale just in 


theatre.) 
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When the projects were completed 
and brought to school, they were put 
on display. Then, as part of Mrs. Mc- 
Caskill’s creative learning project, each 
student made his presentation by giving 
a brief review of his literary selection 
as he displayed the creation he made to 
illustrate it. 


Creative teaching is also employed by 
Mary Jean Miller’s art classes at Powell. 
One unit of study includes the mould- 
ing of animals from papier-mache. Each 
student works on the figure of his 
choice. By the time each project is 
completed the art department temporar- 
ily resembles a zoo. Art classes, through- 
out the school year, are taught from the 
standpoint of student creative ability. 
Pottery, water colors, and other student 
projects are based on the pupils’ origi- 
nality. Their work represents their own 
planning, preparation, and final presen- 
tation of the artist in production. 


The amount of learning absorbed by 
the English and Art classes by the time 
their projects go on display can be 
appreciated by all who come in contact 
with the students after they have ex- 
perienced teaching through creative 
learning. 





Originality in papier-mache at 
Powell! The children in Mary Jane 
Miller’s art classes turn the depart- 
ment into a zoo when they complete 
their projects and put them on dis- 
play. 
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Qualified Counselling 


on your 


State Teachers 


Retirement 


V When Can I Retire? 
VV How Is the State Pension Calculated? 


VV What Is the Relationship Between Social 
Security and Your Teacher Retirement? 


These and other questions are now being answered 
by your Horace Mann Representatives! ! ! 


As a new service to the teachers of Tennessee the 
Horace Mann Companies have conducted an ex- 
tensive study course and clinic for their repre- 
sentatives on all phases of your state teachers 
retirement. 


Ask your Horace Mann Representative about the 
Special Supplement to Your Retirement Income. 


_ 


Horace Mann Insurance Companies 


Sponsored by The Tennessee Education Association 


W. O. Evers, 321 Seventh Avenue, North Charles Gardner, 1830 Highland Avenue 
Nashville 3, ALpine 4-3950 “ Knoxville, 3-5072 

Joe L. Skelton, 4389 Castle Avenue John E. Stewart, P. O. Box 1143 

Memphis 17, MUtual 5-1 603 Chattanooga, VErnon 1-1676 








With Magic Markers, in nine lovely colors, the children put their story-book 
friends on unbleached muslin. 


A Common Interest for All 


By LuctLLE OutTLaw Classroom 





Everybody got into the act. It takes a lot of animals, cowboys, and story-book 
characters to decorate twenty-four yards of valancing. But the finished cur- 
tains have special meaning for all the children in three different grades. 
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Teacher, Haywood County Schools 


When our attendance dropped the 
second month of school and it became 
necessary for me to change from teach- 
ing the third and fourth grades to 
teaching first, second, and third grades, 
I began to look for a point of common 
interest for all the children. Animals 
seemed to offer that interest. 

Various subjects such as English, read- 
ing, and geography began with a unit 
on the circus. What child isn’t inter- 
ested in the circus! Third grade geogra- 
phy takes up life on the farm and the 
many farm animals. Later it takes us to 
the city and the zoo, where many more 
animals are seen and discussed. This 
builds up more interest. 

The beginner’s interest is chiefly in 
the pets in his home—cats, dogs, rabbits, 
and squirrels—and in the goats, pigs, 
and a baby calf at Grandfather’s farm. 

The curtains in our new room were 
dull and drab; they also shut out too 
much light. So we decided that a deep 
valance of unbleached muslin was just 
what we wanted. When it came to the 
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Even if the day is grey outside, the 
view on the inside of the window is 
a bright and happy one. (If you look 
closely you can see cowboys on mus- 
tangs trying to rope longhorn cattle!) 


question of decorating them what would 
be more logical than to use our animal 
friends? We _ searched for pictures, 
brought color books, and prepared for 
the task of transferring the animals to 
the material. 

In the meantime, we had been seek- 
ing a way to put these animals on so 
they would be permanent even when 
laundered. The task of appliqueing 
seemed too complicated and difficult for 
our purpose. Then one day I picked 
up our box of Magic Markers. Here was 
the answer! There were nine lovely 
colors, waterproof and lasting. We tried 
these on a scrap and found that they 
worked very nicely. 

At first we used only animals of the 
farm, circus, or zoo; then gradually we 
included many of our storybook friends. 
Little Red Riding Hood, The Three 
Pigs, and cowboys on mustangs herding 
their longhorn cattle appeared on the 
scene. It takes quite a few animals for 
twenty-four yards of valancing and, like 
Topsy, the project just grew. (We have 
five windows in a group, two single 
windows and a shelf six yards long.) 

The task required several weeks of 
working in spare time but we think it 
was worthwhile. Our curtains are not 
only durable and attractive but, best of 
all, they are ours. They have a special 
meaning for every child in the room. 
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HARRISBURG, PA. — Education 
needs a program comparable to the 
research and development organiza- 
tions operated by industry, claims Dr. 
Robert A. Christie, executive director 
of the Governor’s committee on edu- 
cation. The research agency should be 
permanent in order to make continu- 
ing studies of educational problems, 
he said. 





SCHOOL ENROLLMENT ZOOMING 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—According to 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
public school enrollment in 1959-60 
rose to 46.5 million, an increase of 15 
million. During the past decade, it 
increased 48.4 percent. 


* * * * 


TREND IS TO GRADUATE STUDY 


BRYN MAWR, PA.—More than 45 
— of those receiving A.B. degrees 
rom Bryn Mawr College in 1960 have 
gone on-to further study, the college 
reports, whereas in 1951 only 28 per- 
cent attended graduate school. The 
largest percentage employed graduates 
in 1960 are in teaching or teacher 
training. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION REPORT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The U. S. 
Office of Education estimates that 
60,000 more teachers are needed to 
teach the mentally retarded. Only 
about 20,000 teachers are now equipped 
to deal with the 10 to 12 percent of our 
school population who have special 
learning problems. The report adds 
‘hat recent advances in psychological 
knowledge have considerably im- 
proved the chances of the mentally 
retarded to lead productive lives. 


* * * * 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 





Educators offers a set 
of four new, free 
School Safety posters. 
They illustrate four 
common situations in 
a hw’ children under- 
stand. Mail the coupon 
(right) today. 
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TEACHER SALARIES ON THE RISE 
WASHINGTON, D. C— i the 

past 10 years, average Pt day 

in public elementary and secondary 


schools rose over 70 percent, reports 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 








TRINIDAD, WEST INDIES—A nine- 


year-old program, by volun- 
teers, is proving highly successful in 
making productive workers out of 
boys and girls who have dropped out 
of school. Volunteer instructors in 
the manual arts are teachers, artisans, 
businessmen, parents and U. S. Navy 
personnel. 


THANKS TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


More than 3,100 now are members 
of 51 Educators Groups... and have 
received more than ,000 in bene- 
fits. Monthly income, hospital-surgical, 
major medical (to $10,000!) plans are 
available— and at minimum cost. See 
why 215,000 other teachers have joined 
Educators since 1910. il the coupon 
for free information without obligation. 





Nashville 


COMPANY 


INSURANCE 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 


LIFE 





Educational Service Dept. 
0 Send. .. .sets free 
Safety Posters 
CJ Please send me full details of ir 
GROUP INSURANCE free and without 
any obligation on my part. 
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Once there was heartbreak when 
a crippled child was ready for 
high school; now at Chattanooga’s 
Brainerd High 





Delight Replaces Despair 


By Mapce LockHarrtT, 
Special Education Teacher, 


and NaTALIE O'BRIEN, 
Division of Instruction, Chattanooga Public Schools 


For eleven years the Parents of 
Crippled Children, the Easter Seal 
Society and the Chattanooga School 
System have worked for and dreamed of 
the time when Chattanooga would be 
able to have a place in its educational 
system for the teen-aged crippled stu- 
dent. 

Since 1949, the Mary Ann Brown 
Center at Ridgedale Elementary School 
has offered both academic and physical 
training to youngsters at the primary 
and intermediate levels. 

When a child became a secondary 
student—then came _ heartbreak; no- 
where to go! 

But THIS year, with the building of 
the new Brainerd High School — delight 
replaced despair! There, as a result of 
the cooperation of several groups, there 
is now a class set up especially for 
crippled children. And by the help of 
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a most understanding faculty this is not 
a segregated unit. The homeroom is 
designated as a special education room. 
But when that bell rings to change 
classes — they scatter! They go (each 
according to his own interests) into 
every phase of Brainerd High School’s 
activities. 

They are a part of the music depart- 
ment, music fundamentals, chorus, and 
beginning band. They are active and 
good artists in the art department. They 
are members of the homemaking classes. 
They are part of the gym classes—lim- 
ited only by each child’s own handicap. 
They are language students. They are 
typing students. Practically every phase 
of the high school program has one or 
more of our special students in it. 

So crutches, wheel chairs, and bfaces 
don’t really matter on Cloud Nine. 

Dreams really do come true. 





Dr. George Mathis, Principal of 
Brainerd High School, opens wide 
the doors of the school for Sammy 
Gray and Kay Smith, assistant in 
the special education department. 


Madge Lockhart, teacher of special 
education, gives instruction in list- 
ening and communication. 


eu 





Helen Gibson and Quentin Lane give 
guidance and make out schedules. 
This is one of the more important 
phases of the special education pro- 
gram—really assaying each person’s 
interests! 





Dale Rush, director of music, has 
welcomed additional musicians, both 
vocal and instrumental, into his 
class. 
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The Teacher’s Bookshelf 


For Younger Readers 


Birthday Candles Burning Bright, by 
Sara and John E. Brewton. Decorations 
by Vera Bock. Macmillan, 1960. $3.50. 
Grades 4-6. This anthology of poems is 
concerned with popular subject of birth- 
days. The poems are grouped in sections 
with such topics as twins, birthdays 
seven through thirteen, and growing up. 
Outstanding poets such as Rachel Field, 
A. A. Milne, Elizabeth Coatsworth, Kate 
Greenaway, Walter De La Mare and 
Phyllis McGinley are represented. 

Getting to Know the Two Chinas, 
by Charles R. Joy. Illustrated by Clau- 
dine Nankivel. Coward-McCann, 1960. 
$2.50. Grades 3-7. This report on mod- 
ern China leads us from a tribe in the 
Yellow River Valley, in the year 2000 
B.C., to the most populous nation on 
earth in the twentieth century. It tells 
of the conflict between mainland and 
island Chinese, both striving to become 
industrial, and both claiming the other’s 
territory. 

The Key to New York, by Alice Flem- 
ing. Illustrated with photographs. Lip- 
pincott, 1960. $2.75. Grades 4-8. Here 
is the exciting story of New York’s 
past, and the glamour and fascination 
of this big, spectacular city today. 

Nomi and the Lovely Animals, by 
Louis Slobodkin. The Vanguard Press, 
1960. $2.50. Grades 1-2. Nomi loved all 
animals and wanted one in her house 
for a pet. None of the animals in the 
zoo would fit. She searched and 
searched, and found what she was look- 
ing for asleep under a hat next door. 

Pet Parade, by James Sterling Ayars. 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Donald. Abe- 
lard-Schuman, 1961. $2.50. Grades 1-4. 
Jonathan’s dream was to take part in 
the annual Pet Parade, but he had no 
pet. He finds a turtle by the creek and 
their experiences make an appealing 
story young children will enjoy. 

Plenty of Fish, by Millicent Selsam. 
Illustrated by Erik Blegvad. Harper, 
1960. $1.95. Lib. ed. $2.19. Grades 1-3. 
By observing his two goldfish, with 
help from his father, a small boy learns 
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By LoursE MEREDITH 
Supervisor 


Instructional Materials and Libraries, 


State Department of Education 


how fish eat and breathe and how to 
house and care for them. A first venture 
into science for beginning readers. 

The Postman’s Pony, by Isabel Mc- 
Lennan McMeekin. Illustrated by Chet 
Kalm. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1960. $2.75. 
Grades 3-6. Mark McGee, a frontier 
postman, did much more than bring 
mail to the families in that strip of 
Kentucky wilderness. The story of his 
friendship with these people, and espe- 
cially the Duncan family, is filled with 
excitement, suspense, and good humor. 

Shadows, by Irving and Ruth Adler. 
John Day Company, 1961. $2.00. Grades 
2-5. Many interesting facts about 
shadows will be discovered in this title 
of the “Reason Why Series.” 

Timmy Gets His Horse, by Miriam 
W. Dreifus. Illustrated by Dorothy 
Teichman. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1961. 
$2.00. Grades 1-3. Timmy was too small 
to have a horse, according to his mother 
and father. How he convinced his par- 
ents that seven isn’t too young to feed, 
water, and ride a horse makes a warmly 
satisfying story. 


For Older Readers 


Andrew Johnson: President on Trial, 
by Milton Lomask. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, 1960. $6.00. Grades 9-12. This 
is the story of one of the most turbulent 
political battles in American history, 
climaxed in the spring of 1868 by at- 
tempting to remove President Johnson 
from office by impeachment. 

Between You, Me and the Gatepost, 
by Pat Boone. Prentice-Hall, 1960. 
$2.95. Grades 7-12. This young Nash- 
ville author has another book which will 
appeal to teen-agers. In his own words 
the author states: “We'll talk about 
you, your talents, your ambitions—how 
you can meet the challenges of the fu- 
ture.” 

Know Your Presidents and Their 
Wives, by George E. Ross. Illustrated 
by Seymour Fleishman. Rand McNally, 
1960. $2.95. Grades 5-up. The author 
has presented interesting and accurate 
information about all the presidents and 
their wives, including President Ken- 


nedy. Photographs add interest to the 
text, and give a pictorial record of the 
changes in fashions as well as changes 
in politics during our Nation’s history. 

Nurses, Nurses, Nurses, selected by 
Helen Hoke. Franklin Watts, 1961. 
$2.95. Grades 6-10. This collection of 
stories, chosen from magazines and 
books, tells of many kinds of nursing 
experiences. It includes the true story 
of the first trained nurse to graduate 
from a United States hospital school, as 
well as favorite nursing stories of fiction. 

Our Incredible Civil War, by Burke 
Davis. Drawings by Raymond Houli- 
han. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960. 
$4.95. Grades 7-12. Here is a collection 
of humorous essays of rare incidents and 
facts about the Civil War. The author 
discusses military food, historv’s first suc- 
cessful submarine attack, the War’s 
first battle, Confederate flags and cur- 
rency, and other Civil War miscellany. 

The Story of the War of 1812, by 
Colonel Red Reeder. Illustrated by 
Frederick T. Chapman. Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 1960. $3.95. Grades 7-12. 
“The accurate, action-filled story of 
America’s least understood war.” In 
vivid style the author traces the causes, 
course, and climax of this crucial war. 


Thomas Jefferson and His World, by 
the editors of American Heritage. Nar- 
rative by Henry Moscow in consultation 
with Dumas Malone. American Heri- 
tage Publishing Co., 1960. $3.50. Grades 
6-9. Here is a revealing portrait of the 
many-sided Jefferson, his contributions 
and the world in which he lived. The 
many _ illustrations—reproductions of 
maps, documents, paintings, and pho- 
tographs of the period—give additional 
value as a history of the period. 

William Blake, by James Daugherty. 
With reproductions of drawings by 
Blake. The Viking Press, 1960. $4.00. 
Grades. 7-12. This biography of one 
artist by another is a sensitive inter- 
pretation of Blake’s moods and vision. 
Quotations from Blake’s poetry show 
the interrelation of the verse and the 
engravings he made to illustrate them. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


By Marvin C. Pratt 


Director of Audio-Visual Aids, Nashville City Schools 


If you are encountering problems in 
the production of transparencies for 
your overhead projector, investigate the 
possibilities of using Thermo-Fax pro- 
jected transparencies. 

With this product originals of’printed, 
typed, written or drawn material—in- 
cluding charts, graphs and pictures—can 
be ready for enlarged overhead projec- 
tion in seconds! Positive, negative or 
colored transparencies of such originals 
are made with all-electric ““Thermo-Fax” 
brand copying machines. These origi- 
nals may be opaque or translucent, 
printed on one or both sides. No 
specially trained operator is needed. 
This new process is far simpler and 
much faster than present methods. 

Five colors, chosen for brilliance and 
coloring ability, are avilable for use in 
making colored transparencies. These 
colors are: red, blue, brown, green, and 
orange. Multicolored transparencies, 
employing two or more of these colors, 
can be made by cutting and stripping 
the colored films onto the original. 

For details, contact your local repre- 
sentative or Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company, St. Paul 6, 
Minnesota. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robin and Their 
Springtime Family is the title of a 
color, science filmstrip designed to show 
primary children how and where robins 
build nests in the spring. It shows how 
robins care for their families and help 
their young become self-reliant. (SVE) 


Mrs. Cottontail and Her Springtime 
Family. Very appropriate for this time 
of year is a new SVE color filmstrip, 
designed for use with primary children. 
This filmstrip shows how Mother Cot- 
tontail builds a special nest for her 
babies, how she cares for and protects 
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her young, and how she teaches them 
to care for themselves. 


Citizenship and You is the title of a 
16 MM, sound film produced to develop 
a clear concept of the meaning of good 
citizenship and motivate interest in 
practicing it. It is designed for use in 
junior and senior high school. This 
film is 1314 minutes long and available 
in black and white or color. 

This film shows that citizenship is 
something more than an abstract class- 
room topic. This film tends to bring the 
student into the picture showing that he 
should, and in effect does, practice citi- 
zenship in many social situations. This 
film is excellent for motivating class- 
room discussion pertaining to the quali- 
ty of a good citizen. 


Teens and Family Relationships. 
Guidance people will find this set of 
color filmstrips and recordings to be 
very useful. These filmstrips are de- 
signed for junior and senior high school 
students to suggest helpful attitudes and 
develop greater appreciation of their 
families. They also point out to teen- 
agers that chores and responsibilities are 
a part of family life. The problem of 
wise management of money is discussed. 

Narrations are recorded back-to-back 
on 331/3 r.p.m. records that include 
background music. Both the narration 
and the art work are treated with an 
easy humor. Questions at the end of 
each record help students review the 
material present and stimulate discus- 
sion. Individual titles are: 


Learning to Understand Your Par- 
ents—How teenagers can improve re- 
lationships with their parents by sharing 


interests and problems with them, prov- 
ing they can make decisions and accept 
responsibility, and doing their part to 
make a happy home. 


Living with Brothers and Sisters— 
Improving day-to-day relationships with 
brothers and sisters by learning to enjoy 
home and family, giving time and af- 
fection to younger brothers and sisters, 
realizing privileges and favors have to 
be earned. 


Helping at Home—Provides a frank 
look at the many jobs necessary to keep 
a family housed, clothed, and fed. Shows 
how young teens can make family re- 
lationships happier and more satisfying 
by sharing in family chores and respon- 


sibilities. 


Teenage Allowances—Gives some be- 
ginning principles of personal manage- 
ment of finances. (SVE) 


TVA and the Nation. New 2-reel 
color motion picture produced by Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 16 mm _ prints 
available. Film describes national bene- 
fits from TVA’s resource development 
program and uses Tennessee Valley re- 
gion as example of how strengthening 
of a region adds to national strength. 
Among points described are: TVA’s 
flood control benefits to lower Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys; inland waterway 
benefits extended to 20 new 
fertilizer processes in use by private 
plants from coast to coast; half of TVA 
power production directly aids national 
defense; Valley now No. 1 customer for 
electric appliances. (Black and white 
prints available for television.) For 
bookings write: TVA Information Of- 
fice, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


States; 
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as Meneses BY THIS 
PUBLICATION LAST MONTH: 





FOR FASTEST PRINTED COMMUNICATION: 


1. Professional printing 
quality through automa- 
tion. 


Prints all halftone pho- 
tos, art, typography, etc. 


Printing cost in pennies. 
No skill required. 
Prints multi-eolors. 


Same day printing and 
mailing. 


AUTOMATED! 


REX-ROTARY D-490 has the revo- 
lutionary design of a fully-auto- 
matic twin-cylinder printing press 
that uses mimeograph stencils 
instead of printing plates. It auto- 
matically supplies printers paste 
ink to its printing cylinders that 
produce printing press quality im- 
age for pennies right in your office! 
It has mathematically accurate 
registration that makes high pre- 
cision multi-color work easy and 
ptm visual aids, newspapers, 
all forms, etc. ... D-490 also saves 
collating time as it can collate an 
enclosure to your mailing while you 
print it! 





AUTOMATED! 


THE ELECTRO-REX makes per- 
fect stencils or offset plates for 
your duplicator, automatically. You 
simply insert halftones, line draw- 
ings, type proofs, lettering—then, 
as the drum rotates, every detail is 
etched electronically. The stencil 
is instantly ready for duplicating. 
Greatly increased speed shortens 
production time—with no loss of 
precision. Lighted indicator pin- 
points start and end of scanning, 
eliminates waste. Vacuum and 
filtering device cleans machine, 
eliminates odors. Exclusive vari- 
able scanner assures excellent re- 
production of any screen halftone— 
without moiré effects. Let us 
demonstrate these and many other 
new features. No skill required. 
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LIST OF 
DEALERS 

OF REX-ROTARY 
PRODUCTS IN 
TENNESSEE 


Bristol 
Bristol Office Supply 


Chattanooga 

Meyer Business 
Machines, Inc. 

Johnson City 

Cooper Office Equipment 
Co. 

Knoxville 

Bart Ferguson Co. 


McMinnville 
Hargrove Office Supply 


Mempt is 


Inderbitzen Office 
Machine Co. 


Morristown 
Office Equipment Co. 


Nashville 
Robert J. Young Co. 


ee ee ee eee 


@ For FREE demonstra- 
tion, call or write the 
dealer nearest you. 


@ FREE portfolio of vis- 
ually sparkling sam- 
ples printed on the 
Rex-Rotary is avail- 
able on request. 


NAME 








ADDRESS 
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People - Events - Ideas 





Sterling M. McMurrin, new U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, was 
academic vice-president of the Uni- 
versity of Utah prior to this appoint- 
ment. He is a graduate of the 
University of Utah where he re- 
ceived both his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees. He did his doc- 
toral work at the University of 
Southern California. McMurrin has 
also done post-doctoral study at 
Columbia and Princeton univer- 
sities and at the Union Theological 
Seminary. From 1945 until 1948, 
he served as assistant professor of 
philosophy at the University of 
Southern California. 

Dr. McMurrin is an advocate of 
federal aid to education. “The 
American people should recognize,” 
he says, “that the federal govern- 
ment is their government, just as the 
county and state governments are 
theirs. I see no reason why federal 
aid to education must mean some 
kind of federal dictation to local in- 
stitutions, but without a strong 
centralized government agency tak- 
ing a firm hand in the educational 
direction of the nation we are likely 
to drift in such a way that our 
educational institutions will not 
satisfy the demands of the nation.” 
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Youthpower Project 


The Youthpower Project is a nation- 
wide educational program designed to 
give high school students a better under- 
standing of nutrition and good eating 
habits. It will involve teenagers in an 
examination of their role in a growing 
America, with particular reference to 
the importance of food in furthering 
their health, vigor and achievement. 

The Youthpower Project is a public 
service of the food industry. The spon- 
soring agency is the National Food 
Conference, a voluntary committee 
of food and allied associations and com- 
panies who produce, process, distribute 
and merchandise America’s food supply 
—from farm to table. A similar com- 
mittee has been organized in Tennessee 
to cooperate with the National Confer- 
ence, to suggest projects and activities, 
and to finance delegates to the National 
Conference. 

Tennessee is sending ten delegates 
with all expenses paid to the National 
Youthpower Convention in Chicago, 
March 8-11. The delegates who will 
represent Tennessee are: Representing 
Future Teachers—Betty Jane Jackson, 
DuPont High School, Robert Tankers- 
ley, Howard High School; Future Home- 
makers—Judy Prince, Columbia; Future 
Farmers—Nathan Griffith, Arlington; 
4-H Club—Shirley Ann Howard, Chat- 
tanooga; Joe Powell, Watertown; Beta 
Club—Freda Sue King, Dresden; Gene 
Davis, Donelson; Distributive Education 
—Waldon Staggs, Nashville; and Linda 
Sexton, Knoxville. 


Dr. Fine New Dean 


Dr. Benjamin Fine, who was guest 
speaker at the MTEA Convention in 
Nashville last October, has just been 
named Dean of a newly established 
School of Journalism and Communica- 
tions at the Point Park Junior College, 
Pittsburgh. Dr. Fine will continue his 
weekly syndicated column for North 
American Newspaper Alliance. The col- 
umn appears in major dailies through- 
out the country. 


First the Schools; 
Now the Teachers 


According to Education U.S.A., James 
B. Conant will next undertake a study 
of the education of teachers. The study, 
under a $300,000 Carnegie grant, will 
include public school teachers—their 
preparation and criteria for their em- 
ployment established by local, regional, 
and state education authorities. 


Junior Red Cross at 
Hattie Cotton 
Sends Good Neighbor Message 


“Living Together” is the theme of an 
album prepared by the children of Hat- 
tie Cotton School as part of the Junior 
Red Cross Album Exchange Program. 
(The program itself grew from a good- 
will tour by former Governor Frank 
Clement; and most of the countries in- 
volved in the exchange are South 
American countries he visited) . 

The album will be sent to the chil- 
dren’s South American “cousins” along 
with a good neighbor song the children 
wrote and recorded. The song, called 
“Howdy Do”, was written to the tune 
of an old American camp song. The 
tune is lively; the voices of the children 
are even livelier—and full of gaiety and 
good will. Each class contributed one 
verse; and their teachers say the spirit 
overshadows any lack of musical know- 
how! Here is a sample verse: 

Howdy do, Good Neighbors, howdy 

do! 

Though our words may sound a 

little strange to you, 

Whether “Yes”, or “Si”, or “oui”, 

It’s the thought that counts, you 

see. 

Howdy do, Good Neighbors, howdy 

do! 

Agnes Mcllrath is sixth grade teacher- 
sponsor of the Junior Red Cross at 
Hattie Cotton School. The album ex- 
change program is sponsored by the 
American Junior Red Cross in coooper- 
ation with the Governor’s Committee. 
Lee Thomas is chairman of the commit- 
tee. 
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Kennedy Renews Call for 
Education Aid— 


President Kennedy's first State of the 
Union message was devoted mostly to 
foreign affairs, national defense, and 
the economic recession, but he renewed 
his demand for federal aid for educa- 
tion. “Federal grants for both higher 
and public-school education can no 
longer be delayed,” he told a joint ses- 
sion of Congress. “Our classrooms,” the 
President said, “contain two million 
more children than they properly have 
room for, taught by 90,000 teachers not 
properly qualified to teach.” 


Teaching Career 
Month 


To help focus the eyes of your town 
on the teaching profession and the op- 
portunities offered by a teaching career, 
send for the 1961 planning folder, “Start 
Beating the Drums Now for Teaching 
Career Month”. Drop a note to Teach- 


ing Career Month, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D.C. 


N.W., 





Rhythm Band Ynrsbuimendts 


Easy how-to by Rosalyn D. Wallace 
in Virginia Journal of Education 
to establish or augment your own rhythm band 


Drum-—rather Pig, clean, 
empty drum (had rom 
garage). Top is piece of 
old inner tube secured 
with baling wire. 





Drum—muslin laced over 
ends of coffee can. Shel- 
lack muslin ends 3 times. 


Tom-Tom — tympani 
drum head, softened in 
water and laced with 
twine over the ends of 
coffee can. Let dry, then 
shellack lacings. 


Tambourine—drum head 
held in embroidery hoops. 
6 bottle caps, flattened 
and attached to rim by 3 
tacks. 


Suvelele—tone of 2 coffee 
cans. Hammer edges flat. 
Bolt on spools for handles. 


Plate Shaker—2 paper 
a laced together with 


ried cornin between. 





Cu 
wi 


Shaker—paper cup 
dried corn in it. 

Cappo—bottle caps ve VN 
holes punched, strung on 
a wire hanger. "Twist wire 


together; caps move easily 
back and forth. 


Belis—3 bells sewed on 
circlet of ribbon. 


Used by permission 


Ginn and Company. Tastes so 


Clothespin Whackers—2 
bottle caps, one flattened, 
one regular, tacked to 
clothes pin. 


i} 


Tootee Shaker— 
pout toothpowder 
< Billed with dried corn. 


Maracas—2 old ight bulbs 
covered with thin strips 
of paper towel. Paste on 
5 layers; allow to dry. 
Then break bulbs by hit- 
ting on cement. Broken 
&. 1, makes rattle. 





&.) ingle Sticks—2 dowels 
12” long. 2 flattened bot- 
tle ‘eas tacked on end of 
each 


Rhythm Sticks—2 dowels 
12” long, painted red. 


Sand Blocks—2 blocks of 
wood 3%x3x%". Sandpa: 
cae along the 
thin edge. 

Wood sd Pigske-2 blocks 
of wood 3%x3x%” 

rue Fence—flat board 
8 coteneee — 


- ” oie ieee ‘ 
QT to Cand up and down 


i Triangles—6” nail, h 
~~ Fig 3” nail 


triker. Other triangle 
male of bent metal piece. 


NG 
2 
a 







good! 






The ideal treat for busy 
people is Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 
The delicious lively flavor gives you 
a little lift. The good, satisfying 
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chewing relieves tension. 





Library Binding Institute 
Announces Its Fourth Annual 
Scholarship For 1961 


The 1961 Library Binding Institute 
Scholarship Award is open to all college 
and university students planning to 
enter library service. Qualifications for 
the Award are judged on the basis of 


letters of recommendation, an auto- 
biography, and a written paper explain- 
ing why one needs the scholarship. 
Application forms are available from 
Library Binding Institute, 10 State 
Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts. Forms 
must be filled out and mailed by April 
1, 1961. Announcement of the award 
will be made at the annual meeting of 
the Library Binding Institute in May. 
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You will like My Word Book 


BY BREED AND ROGERS 


EASY to Teach 


Full use of PHONICS 
Specifically adapted 

to eliminate spelling 
hazards 


AUTOMATIC 
INDIVIDUALIZATION 
Not even remotely 
approached in any 

other program. 














Available for grades 2 through 8, together with 
teachers editions and all helping equipment. 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 


2500 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. * 223-225 S. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Represented by Basil B. McMahan, Manchester, Tenn. 








For teachers who “have 
class .. . but can’t trav- 
el’, the Chattanooga Bu- 
reau has prepared a 
portfolio of information 
and teaching aids in co- 
operation with the in- 
structional staff of the 
Chattanooga schools. Fill 
out the coupon (right), 
to get your free packet. 





HERE YOU WILL SEE the nation’s oldest and largest military park, 
the world’s finest gun museum, aboriginal Indian displays and other 
fascinating Americana. You will thrill to the beauty of famous attrac- 
tions such as Rock City Gardens, Ruby Falls, the Incline Railway, 
Confederama and Point Park. Visit the power center of TVA, mile-long 
Chickamauga Dam, two giant TVA lakes, the University of Chattanooga 
and interesting industries. Write to the Chattanooga Convention and 
Visitors Bureau, a non-profit organization. 


poco -c----------- anewenarananas 


Visit Scenic, Historic 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


YOU AND YOUR CLASS will enjoy a 
visit to one of America’s great historic 
and scenic shrines . . . Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. This grand, hospitable city 
rolls out a red carpet for teachers and 
school groups. Your visit will be an 
outstanding learning experience for 
grades four through twelve. 


<The nation's most unusual transporta- 
tion, the Incline Railway 


CHATTANOOGA CONVENTION & VISITORS BUREAU 

819 Broad Street Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 

Cl Please send a free packet of information about 
Chattanooga with brochure for educators. 


Cl Our class will visit Chattanooga............. 
1961. Please advise us about school rates. 
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The second edition of THE REC- 
ORD OF MANKIND has just been 
published by D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, and any teacher of art or the 
social sciences will find the book re- 
warding. It tells an impressive story 
of the economic, social, political, and 
cultural progress of man—and tells it 
in a way to interest high school stu- 
dents. The first edition came out ten 
years ago. This new edition has a com- 
pletely new format with sixty-four pages 
of full-color illustrations. Old Roman 


walls at Avilla, Spain, Henry Moore's 
“Modern Man”, stained glass windows 
from a Chartres Cathedral—all are in 


the pages of this wonderful book. 





Green Now Representing 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 


J. Kenneth Green is the new East 
Tennessee representative succeeding 
Neil Downing who is now representing 
Allyn and Bacon in Alabama. 

Green, a native of Delano (Etowah) , 
Tennessee, is a graduate of East Ten- 
nessee State College and received his 
Masters degree from the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. For the past 
several years, he has served as principal 
of Etowah Junior High School. He 
makes his home in Delano. 
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Available To You! 


The Best Coverage and Service! 
STUDENT ACCIDENT 
ATHLETIC ACCIDENT 
WRITE NOW FOR DETAILS 





KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


The HKingden: Company. GENERAL AGENT 


W. E. KINGSLEY J. E. McCREARY, Mgr. CHARLES C. PRICE 
Life Department ; 





608 CENTRAL BANK BLDG. LEXINGTON, KY. PHONE 2-8522 


OHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHCHOHCHORCH OHO OHO OHO OHHH OOOOH OOOO OOO OOOO 





Adopted in Tennessee 
The LIFE IN LITERATURE Series 


THEY FOUND ADVENTURE (Grade 9) by Carver, Sliker, Ball, 
and Grose 

YOUTH AND THE FUTURE (Grade 10) by Carver, Sliker, and 
Herbert 

AMERICA TODAY (Grade 11) by Carver, Sliker, and Ball 

LITERATURE OF THE WORLD AROUND US (Grade 12) by 
Carver and Sliker 


This Series helps you bring the outside world into your English class. It 
presents a dramatic and important emphasis upon a well-selected group of 
writings culled from the best of the present, as a springboard into the best 
of the past. Also, the Series widens the scope of the anthology to include 
writings on the subjects of science, and manners and customs of the past 


and present. 


SPEAKING And LISTENIN G —by Weaver, Borchers, and Smith 


This text will enable you to apply the modern idea of teaching that speech 
skills and knowledge are developed best when students actually put speech 
to use in their own, familiar environment. 


Prentice-Hall Representative: Jerry L. Burns, 5104 Mason Road, Memphis, 
Tennessee 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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The development of a simple print- 
ing and stamping set with inter- 
changeable letters, numbers, and 
punctuation marks has just been 
announced by American Stamp 
Works. Because each letter and 


number is grooved to snap into and 
out of the grooves of the holder, 


the user of this set can actually set 
any copy required in seconds. Num- 
bers and letters set FLAT and 
TIGHT into grooved holder as- 
suring perfect aligment and com- 
pletely even and sharp impressions 
every time. Available in a wide 
variety of type styles and sizes. Each 
set contains more than 250 letters 
and numbers, type tweezers, stamp 
pad, 4-line holder and FREE extra 
holder. Additional holders are 
available in any size required, Prices 
range from $4.95 to $9.95 for each 
complete set. 


16 Times in 2000 Years 


The Virginia Journal of Education 
notes a “phenomenon” in connection 
with 1961: When the date is turned 
upside down it still reads the same— 






























OMAVOUD 


TRIAD 


THE STORY OF TENNESSEE 
Third Edition 
by Parks and Folmsbee 


A revision and expansion of this efficient 
and popular Tennessee history text. 


THE TENNESEE CITIZEN 
by Cole and Johnson 


A text on national and local civics and 
citizenship with the emphasis on local 
Tennessee problems. 


TENNESSEE GEOGRAPHY 
by Harry L. Law 


A readoption of this most complete text 
on the geography of our great state. 


These three texts, the “Tennessee Triad,” 
can be used individually or be combined 
for a complete Tennessee Social Studies 
program. 





HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


CHATTANOOGA 





something that has happened only six- 
teen times in the last 2000 years. Ac- 
cording to the Virginia Journal of 
Education, this will not happen again 
until the year 6009 A.D. Seniors with 
1961 class rings will therefore have rings 
with a distinction that will hold for the 
next four thousand years. 





Upside down or right side up, the 
class rings this year’s seniors wear 
will still read “1961”. Sandra Lewis, 
a senior in distributive education 
at Nashville’s Hume Fogg High 
School, demonstrates (Sandra works 
as a secretary for TEA). 








“Try to remember, Miss Brogger; 
you’re here to supervise the play, 
not to win all the games!” 

















Good things happen 
when you 
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SI SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


TRAVEL AT ITS BEST $ 
FOR OVER A DECADE 
— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — up 


An organization set up solely to care for the special needs 
of the intelligent traveller, we bring you the magic of 
the ambiental way of learning, based on the realization 
that years of book study cannot compare with a flash of 
fundamental understanding — of the battle of 1066, as 
it comes to you, looking down a gentle green slope near 
Hastings—of the ineffable glory of Hellenic art, as you 
stand on the Acropolis. 
ol 


For Dinner or an Evening in Towa, 
COME TO 
the Dinkler— Andrew Jackson! 


THE 


The tours we offer, created by people who have made this 
their lifetime endeavor, will help you to get a hundred } 
times more out of each day and each dollar you invest In 
your summer abroad—to enrich your thinking and feeling, 
to return a better teacher and a happier being. Each is a 
carefully planned sequence of meaningful and enjoyable 
experiences—each different from all others—a glowing 
reward to you for the hard work you do through the long 
winter months. | 
* 


Earn academic credit in Art, Education, Geography, His- 
tory, Home Economics, Humanities, Languages, Literature, 
Music, Sociology—or enroll as an auditor. Visit two or 
three countries only—take a course at one of Europe’s 
famous universities—or roam the Continent from Lisbon 
to Moscow, from the Fiords to the Bosphorus, exploring 
ancient walled towns and great capitals, relaxing on sea- 
shores and in the Alps. Go for 4 weeks, 6 or 9. Go by 


ship, or fly by jet. el 


Enjoy the company of likeminded people in a congenial 
group led by an educator of experience, ability. Travel in 
comfort, stay in fine hotels, delight in the delicacies of 
regional cuisines. Meet teachers, make new friends in 
many lands, talk with interesting nationals, see plays; 
hear concerts, operas. Plan on doing this next summer. 
Write NOW for information. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





Here’s a captivating mood setting that brings afl 
the exotic charm of the far-away South Pacific to 
Nashville. Island-inspired Polynesian beverages. 
A wealth of good things to eat, including our 
justifiably delicious char-broiled specialties. 
Unique entertainment nightly. 

FREE PARKING 


Dinkler-Andrew Jackson 


ALPINE 5-2121 


Sc eM 
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WORKS LIKE MAGIC. Townspeople, school patrons 
buy with tremendous enthusiasm when students sell 


Stuckey’s famed Pecan Log Roll in boxes ‘‘personalized’’ 


| : 
i) 
GREEN | 

1 with picture of your group. Easy $1 seller with generous 
ul class \ profit. Sure way to raise money in hurry for band instru- 
é U L LR D E 4 | y  \  Ments, uniforms, athletic goods, gym construction, class 
\ 
1 
‘ 
1 
‘ 
‘ 
1 
‘ 
\ 


trips, visual aids, etc. No advance money required; pay 
| 


hand or after sale. Right now best time for success. Hundreds of 
All Purpose Cleaner | 


U.S. schools using this new ‘‘Sweet Set-Up’’ plan. Send 


coupon today for free details. No obligation whatever. 
team here! 


PUTS AN END TO 
RUBBING AND SCRUBBING 






¢ cleans quickly, easily, and 
thoroughly — without 
scrubbing 


as safe to use as water — on 
all floors, walls, woodwork, 
and other surfaces 


requires no rinsing 


economical — goes four times 
farther than ordinary soaps 
and liquid cleaners 


¢ contains chlorophyll — 


Fund Raising Div. 
deodorizes as it cleans 


Eastman, Georgia 
¢ a quality product of 


~ Quick, easy way 
ARDIAN | y 
a company || (tO raise money 


ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


At no obligation send full details your personalized 
“Sweet Set-Up’’ Fund Raising Plan. We wish to raise: 


$ 





Name. 
Address. 








ity 


for your group... \ 2 


1 Approx. no. students who will se#_________ 
1 TT 3/6! 
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HorACE MANN Group LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM 


TEA Announces: 


$2,500 of Protection for only $10 Annually 


NO PHYSICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED 


Applications Must Be Received between April 1 and April 30 


Members of the ‘Tennessee Education 


Association can now get $2,500 of life 


insurance for the low annual cost of 
$10. 

The new group life insurance pro- 
gram is sponsored by the TEA and 
underwritten by Horace Mann Life In- 
surance Company. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide an additional insurance service to 
members at the most reasonable rates 
possible, 

Many TEA members have felt a need 
for additional insurance, but have had 
difficulty obtaining it for various reasons 
—health, age, or they could not afford it. 

I'he objective of the group life in- 
surance program is to give all TEA 
members coverage regardless of age or 
physical condition. It offers an unusual 
opportunity to provide financial assist- 
ance for dependents and loved ones at 
minimum cost. 


How Does It Work? 


1. How much life insurance 
protection do I receive? 

$2500. 

2. How much does this protec- 


tion cost? 
The annual cost of this protection is 


$10 per member. 

3. Is an examination required? 

No. 

4. Who is eligible to purchase 
this insurance? 

Any member of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association who is on full-time 
active duty in a school system in Ten- 
nessee, and under age 65. 


5. Although I am teaching full 
time, I have a chronic condition 
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which prevents me from obtain- 
ing life insurance. Is it possible 
for me to buy protection, and if 
so will I have to pay a higher 


premium? 
You may purchase this protection at 


the same rate as all other persons who 
participate in the plan, No extra pre 
miums are charged for impairments. 

6. Do I send the premium for 
my insurance directly to Horace 


Mann? 


No. All premiums are to be sent to 
your Tennessee Education Association, 
and all checks are to be made payable 
to them. ‘The Horace Mann Insurance 
Company will issue a Group Policy to 
the Association, authorizing it to issue 
certificates to all its members who 
participate in the plan. 

7. How do I apply? 

Complete an application card. This 
card will be given to you at the time the 
plan is presented. It should be com- 
pleted and given to the person in 
charge of this insurance program in 
your building, district, or local associa- 
tion, who will mail it with your premi- 
um to your ‘Tennessee Education 
Association. In addition, the card also 
contains an authorization to have your 
premium deducted from your salary if 
desired. If your school pay roll de- 
partment permits such deductions you 
may complete your authorization and 
present it to them, so that the payment 
of premiums will be automatic. 

8. If I enroll in this plan, and 
then through accident or illness 
become disabled so that I cannot 
continue teaching, may I continue 


my insurance? 
In the event a teacher becomes dis- 
abled after taking out insurance, he may 


still continue his insurance. If the dis 
ability is total and permanent, his in- 
surance is continued at no further cost 
to him, for as long as he is considered 
totally disabled. When he returns to 
work, he will resume payment of premi 
ums at the next due date. Total dis 
ability is considered permanent after 
nine months, and in such case, the 
Company waives the first premium 
which is due after disability is judged to 
be permanent, and each premium there 
after until the insured ceases to be dis 
abled or dies. However, the disability 
must occur before the member reaches 
his sixtieth birthday, if he becomes dis- 
abled after he reaches age sixty, he must 
continue to pay the premiums himself, 
if he wishes to keep his insurance in 
force. 

9. When I reach age 65, do I 
lose my protection? 

Not necessarily. Each member has 
the right to convert his group insurance 
to an individual insurance policy with- 
out evidence of insurability when he 
reaches age 65. 

10. Suppose I leave the teach- 
ing profession, or move to some 
other state, can I continue my 
group insurance? 

If a member leaves the teaching 
profession, or moves to some other state, 
he may not continue his group insur- 
ance, but he may convert all or part of 
it to permanent insurance on an indi- 
vidual basis without evidence of insur- 
ability. 

11. If I stop teaching or move 
to another state during the school 
year, when does my insurance 
expire? 

Although you leave during the school 
year, your protection will continue until 
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the end of the policy year. On your 
ertificate, there is an effective date. 
Chis is the beginning of the policy year, 
ind your insurance runs for one year 
starting on that date. Each year that 
vou remain in the plan, your protection 
s renewed for another year. When you 
drop out, you have thirty-one days after 
the insurance would expire to apply for 
individual insurance without evidence 


of insurability. 


12. May teachers on leave of 
absence continue their insurance? 
Tennessee Education Association 


members on official leave of absence, 
including exchange teachers, may con- 
tinue coverage, 

13. If | become age 65 during 
the year, must I convert my in 


surance immediately? 
No, you may wait until the end of the 


policy year to convert your insurance. 


14. How does one convert the 
Group Policy? 


By contacting the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, 


15. Is there any requirement 
that a specific number of persons 
in a school system must enroll in 
the plan before I can obtain it? 

The Master Policy specifically re- 
quires that at least 75% of all persons 
who are eligible for the insurance must 
participate in it. Otherwise, the plan is 
not available to the school system. Eli- 
gibility is designed to include school 
districts, school buildings or local or 
county teachers association. 


16. May we _ continue our 
Group Insurance protection if we 
move to another school to teach 
in our state, and retain our TEA 
membership? 

Yes, 

17. Once a local or county as- 
sociation has qualified, is it neces- 
sary to maintain the 75%? 

No. 


18. May separate buildings in 
districts qualify? 

Yes, by meeting their percentage. 
This percentage must always be 75% 
or more. 


19. May two or more buildings 
combine to meet qualifications? 


Yes. However careful attention and 
planning must occur, and proper certi- 
fication be submitted so that 75% is 
met for total number of members in- 
volved. 

20. A friend of mine is a 
teacher, but not a member of the 
MARCH 1961 


Association. How may he obtain | 
this insurance? 

The only way your friend may obtain | 
this insurance is to join the Tennessee 
Education Association. We specifically 


offer this protection to members of the | : 


Association, because we believe by this 
means we will insure those persons of 
professional standing who intend to re- 
main in the teaching profession. 

21. When is our Group open | 
for additional members? 

Our group opening date is April 1. 
Enroliment may be made between April 
1 and April 30, with the effective date 
being May 1. The Master Policy does 
not permit late applications. It is 
opened again at the same time each 
year. 


22. Are post-dated checks ac- 

— 

No. Under no condition may the dase | 
of the check be later than the effective | 
date of the insurance (May 1). 

23. May one change the bene- 
ficiary? 

Yes, by requesting a change of bene- 
ficiary form, filling it out, and returning 
it together with your insurance certifi- 
cate to your TEA office. 


24. Must a teacher make out | 
a new application card each year? | 


No. Teachers retain the same certifi- 
cate and certificate number. Therefore, 
upon re-enrollment it is only necessary 
to make your annual payment to the 
person in charge of your building, dis- 
trict or local association. 


25. Explain the terms “cer- 
tificate” and “policy” in regard 
to this insurance program. 

The individual holds the certificate. 
The Association holds the master policy. 





26. May anyone besides mem- 
bers of the TEA have this Group 
Insurance? 

No. 


27. How is a death claim filed? 

The beneficiary or the executor of 
the estate should advise the Tennessee 
Education Association or the Horace 
Mann Life Insurance Company. 





REMEMBER 
May 1, 1961 


Deadline for filing applications 
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Can Homework For School 
Children Have Its Glamor? 


By Rex C. TurmMan, 


to the Superintendent of 


About a year ago W. B. Parris con- 
tacted the office of the Superintendent 
of Schools at Savannah and inquired 
if he could purchase some school desks 
that had been replaced . He wanted to 
fix a study room for his children in 
their home and he wanted it to have a 
school accent. Mr. Parris was able to 
get six desks that had been discarded 
by the Board of Education. He took 
these to his factory and had them re- 
paired and refinished for use in his 


Administrative Assistant 


Hardin County Schools 


home in the room that he had set aside 
as a study room for his children, Susan 
and élaine, students in the first and 
fourth grades at Walker Elementary 
School. (It goes without saying that Bill, 
Jr. already has an interest in this room 
and thinks that he should study, too.) 

Before I go further, let me describe 
the room. It is equipped with the desks, 
a blackboard, blocks, maps, globe, 
teacher’s desk, record player, records 
and books of a general nature that will 





W. B. and Sara Parris (right) in the 
study room they created for their 
children, Susan and Elaine. Rex 
Turman (left) and Winnie Range, 
(center) Supervisor of Instruction, 
Hardin County Schools, are in- 
terested visitors and observers. 


interest children in the first and fourth 
grades. There is also a TV set in the 
room. (I would like to point out here 
that a TV set is not standard equipment 
for home study, but it is better for 
children to have one that can be used 
when needed, than to study in the 
living room where the TV is used at 
the pleasure of the family.) 

The day we visited the Parris home 
we found that the kindergarten class 
of Mrs. Boaz was also enjoying the hos- 
pitality of the Parris children. It was 
very interesting to observe the interest 
with which a classroom at home was 
explored by boys and girls who would 
be public schoo] students within a short 
time. 

In this modern age while school 
people are exploring the advantages of 
the “teaching machine” and “Educa- 
tional TV”, I would like to submit that 
a good deal of assistance could be given 
children, both elementary and_ high 
school, if some thought were given to 
the environment for home study. I still 
believe that some school work needs 
to be done at home—that all of the 
home work cannot be done at school. 


There are two schools of thought 
about homework. This interest- 
ing report gives one view and de- 
scribes what Mr. W. B. Parris, 
Treasurer of the Parris Manu- 
facturing Company, Savannah, 
Tennessee, did about equipping 
his home for study as well as 
living. 











GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in cooperation 
with professors from Stanford University and 
Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 3-Aug. 11, art. 
folklore, geography, history, language & lit- 
erature courses. Tuition, board & room, $245. 
Write Prof. J. B. Rael. Box 7227. Stanford, Calif. 


— FREE COLOR POSTER — 


11’’x14”’ for Classroom Display 
Wlustrating and Describing 


POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 
Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. 
Specify number of posters and miniatures 
needed. Teachers only—Write: 


ivy Corporation Montclair, N. J. 








BALTIMORE icency™® 
A nation wide service; school and college plaée- 


ments in teaching and administration. Write, 
telling us about yourself. 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 








SLIDES and FILMSTRIPS 


from your pictures or artwork; slides from 
your favorite negatives and snapshots. 
B. & W., or color. Highest quality guar- 
anteed from clear and sharp originals. Write 
for prices to 


TRAINING AIDS LABORATORIES 


18074, 21st Ave. S. Nashville 12, Tennessee 
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LOG, WRITE ROOM 100 


University of Minnesota. Duluth 


Duluth 12. Minnesota 
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You can raise $500 | 

or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,— you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of ‘THREE VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(667% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
l 
! 
| 
| 
l 
1 
| 
! 
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Mr. GEORGE Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 

Name 
Age if under 21 
Address 
Organization 


Phone 

















State 
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Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
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Today’s Child— 
Tomorrow's 


World 


By James W. CosTELLo, 
Publicity Chairman ACE 


Have you made your plans to go to | 


Omaha? If you haven't you are certainly 


going to miss one of the most informa- | 
tive and enlightening study conferences. | 


This year the Association for Child- 
hood Education, International Study 


Conference is going to be in Omaha, | 
Nebraska, from April 2 through April 6. | 
The theme is TODAY’S CHILD—TO.- | 


Those of us 


MORROW’S WORLD. 


who have gone before know of the | 


inspirational and educational week, 
mixed with friendship and the sharing 


of branch activities with members from 


all over the world. All Association for | 


Childhood Education leaders should 
make a special effort to be on one of the 


two buses going to Omaha (one for 


Middle and East Tennessee and one for | 


the West Tennessee section). If you 
have ever been on a trip planned by 
Mrs. Anna Lucy Harrison, you know 
that you have many side trips along the 
way. 

How can you pay for it? The Mem- 
phis Branch produced the excellent 
play, THE WIZARD OF OZ, which ran 
for four days in February. The proceeds 
are to be used to send delegates to the 
Study Conference. This may give some 
of you an idea on financing your dele- 
gate’s expense. 

The special bus fare for the round 


trip is only $26.00 and the hotel rate is | 


quite rease~ ible. We are going to fill 
both of these buses. Make your reserva- 
tion early. We hope to see you on the 
bus or at the Tennessee Association For 
Childhood Education Breakfast at the 


Paxton Hotel, Thursday, April 6, at 8 | 


A.M. 


SUPPORT 
RedalisCross 


















BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 


PREBOUND BOOKS 
HAVE L.A.L.* 


Redwood — a symbol 
Long Active Life 


*Long Active Life 


Books prebound in our plant last 
and last and last and keep their 
attractive looks. These durable 
features make any book a real 
asset to your library. And our 
service is complete, careful and 
quick to save you expensive time. 
So, in the long run your library 
comes out on the profitable end 
of the cost question, when you 
buy BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
Prebound books. 

We urge you to write for our lit- 
erature and catalogs listing about 
16,000 popular juvenile titles in 
stock for immediate delivery. _ A 


Gre. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“GOUND-10-STAY-SOUND™ PRESOUND BOOS 
JACKSONVELE, 











How to go about 
saving money 
..:while you 
go about 


seeing Europe! 


A single EURAILPASS ticket gives 
you an entire month of first class 
travel in and between Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Swit- 
zerland for a single flat fare of $110. 
¢ Many extras included * Go where 
you want, when you want—back-track! 
You can do it only with EURAILPASS 
at no extra cost « Two-Month eurait- 
pass just $150; three-month limit 
only $180. BUY EURAILPASS FROM 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


EURAILPASS, °.-°. Bex 191, Madison Square Sta., 
New York 10, N. Y. 
P.case send Free ttlustrated brochure 











March Salute to 





Loeal Association Presidents 


This month we complete our 1960-61 salute to local as- 


sociation presidents by paying tribute to those of the Third 
and Eighth Districts. In honoring them we honor all mem- 
bers of local associations who use their talents and their 
energy to make and keep teaching one of America’s most 
honored professions. 
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Third District 
E. A. Bird, president Marion County 
Teachers’ Association; 
Whitwell High School, teacher of science; 
B.S. degree from Virginia Polytechnic. 


Mrs. John E. Bowers, president Ath- 
ens City Teachers’ Council; 

Athens Elementary Schools, library su- 
pervisor; 

B.S. degree, University of Chattanooga; 
M.A. degree (Library Education) , Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 


Martha Hampton, president Grundy 
County Teachers’ Association; 

Palmer Elementary School, teacher of 
the sixth grade; 

B.S. and M.A. degrees from Middle Ten- 
nessee State College. 


Frank G. Hughes, president McMinn 
County Teachers’ Association; 

Niota School, principal; 

B.S. degree, Tennessee Wesleyan Col- 
lege; M.S. degree, University of Ten- 
nessee. 


Ethei Loftis, president Etowah County 
Teachers’ Association; 

Etowah Junior High School, teacher of 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades; 
Tennessee Wesleyan College, working 
toward a B.A. degree. 


L. N. McDowell, president Monroe 
County Teachers’ Association; 

Vonore Schools, principal 

A.B. degree from Milligan College. 
M.S. degree from the University of Ten- 
nessee. 























John Harvey Roberts, president Polk 
County Education Association; 

Copper Basin High School, chairman of 
science department and teacher of phys- 
ics, chemistry, and general science; 
B.S. degree, Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 


tute. 


Paul E. Roberts, president Meigs Edu- 
cation Association; 

Meigs County High School, principal; 
B.S.A. degree, Berry College; 

M.S. degree, University of Tennessee. 


Randall Standefer, president Sequatchie 
County Teachers’ Association; 
Sequatchie County High School, teacher 
of biology and basketball coach; 

B.S. degree, Tennessee Polytechnic In- 


stitute. 


Robert A. Taylor, president Chatta- 
nooga Education Association; 

Kirkman Technical High School, prin- 
cipal; and director of vocational educa- 
tion, Chattanooga Public Schools. 

B.A. degree, Middle Tennessee State 
College; M.S. University of Tennessee. 


Eighth District 


George Blakemore, president Obion 
County Teachers’ Association; 

Rives High School, principal; 

B.A. degree from Southwestern; M.A. 
degree from Memphis State University. 


Fred Colvett, president Crockett County 
Teachers’ Association; 
Hamlett-Robertson High School, teacher 
of vocational agriculture; 

B.S. degree from University of Tennes- 
see; M.A. degree from Memphis State 


University. 


J. Thomas Elizer, president Haywood 
County Teachers’ Association; 
Haywood County High School, teacher 
of Science; 

B.S. and M.S. degrees from University 
of Tennessee. 
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John Y. Eubank, Jr. president Tipton 
County Education Association; 
Byars-Hall High School, teacher of 
English and history; 

B.S. and M.A. degrees from Memphis 
State University. 


William S. Hamilton, president Hum- 
boldt County Teachers’ Association; 
Humboldt Junior High School, princi- 
pal; 

B.S. and M.S. degrees from University 
of Tennessee. 


Toy L. Jackson, president, Lake County 
Teachers’ Association; 

Ridgely High School, teacher of science 
and coaching basketball 

A.B.S. degree from Bethel College 


James E. McGarrity, president Lauder- 
dale County Teachers’ Association; 
Ripley High School, teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture; 


B.S. degree from University of Tennes- 











C. M. Pearson, president Gibson County 
Education Association; Spring Hill 
School, principal 


J. W. Roberts, president Union County 
Teachers’ Association; Union City High 
School, teacher of mathematics; 

B.S. degree from Union University 


Jack Simmons, president Weakley 
County Teachers’ Association; 

Sharon High School, principal; 

B.S. degree from Bethel College; M.A. 
degree from George Peabody. 


Second District* 


Mrs. Charles R. Porter, President Le- 
noir City Teachers’ Association 

Nichols School, teacher of the fifth 
grade; 

B.A. degree from McNeese State Col- 





see. 





lege, Lake Charles, Louisiana. 


*At the time we saluted the presidents of the Second District Mrs. Porter's picture and biographical notes had not 


been received. 





WEEKS-ADKINS 
Son First Course in Algebra 
A thorough foundation in first-year algebra which places emphasis on 
the understanding the structure of algebra, introduces the “set concept, and 
provides a large number of exercises. A stimulating course for college- 
capable students. 
modern 
course WEEKS-ADKINS 
in A Course in Geometry 
Plane and Solid 
mathematics A modern fused course in plane and solid geometry which emphasizes the 
structural aspects of mathematical thinking. Includes the fundamental con- 
cepts of co-ordinate geometry and trigonometry. Provides excellent ma- 
terial for superior student. - i$ 
Manual, and Key (solutions) for each text 





: ; 1 
prea care For more information ask for circulars #125 and #72. 


P. O. Box 118 
Franklin, Tennessee 





and Company 165 Luckie Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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TEACHERS 
LL 
LOAN 


/ YOU 

$800” 
IN STRICT 

CONFIDENCE 





YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
ha PY = loan you $100, $200, $300, 
$5 as much as $800 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I’ll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, ‘school board will 
not be contacted. Postal Finance’s ‘‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best way 
to get money in ay rivacy. NO 
time off from work NO witnesses 
or cosigners . . . NO i insurance or special 
fees required . . NO embarrassing 
investigations. Just send the coupon 


PAY ALL YOUR BILLS AT ONCE 
vou on 4 Lmaeney to CONSOLIDATE 
YO BTS and pay all your bills. 
fo ogg pay small, convenient monthly 
payment instead of many! x: your 
credit standing in your town. Take care 
of emergency expenses—taxes, medical 
costs, insurance premiums, school costs, 
new clothes, home or car repairs. Enjoy 
peace of mind worth many times the 
cost of your loan! 


—COST CONTROLLED LOANS— 
CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


You control the cost of your loan. You 
- take as long as 24 months to repay, 
~ at ay back within weeks. You pay 
for the actual time you use the 

par s—not a day longer. 

You can borrow from old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 
confidence. We are licensed by the 
State to do business under the Small 
Loan Law. is is your assurance of 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 


End your money worries. Pa 
GET IT QUICK EVERYBODY AT ONC 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan. 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail... 
we are as near ag as your mail box. We have 
the ney dx nvr for you. For 
QUICK AN "SE RVICE and friendly 
———_ ae tion, ACT NOW! Send 
—_ coupon TODAY! As soon 
pos - ae it, we'll = ~ 





ry 
osc! ee oat 
aeetaae to get money you 
gt woth e want ri ° 
POSTAL FINANCE CO. 
Dept. 128-C 308 Francis Bidg. 





Lovisville 2, Kentucky 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


D. J. Levitt, President 
POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept.: 128-C 

308 Francis Bidg., Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain 
envelope everything I need to get money, so 

if I decide to borrow I can get the r oney I 
need RIGHT AWAY. 







Yours For The Asking 


This is your coupon service. The ma- 
terials offered in it bring to you new 
teaching aids, helps and ideas. Please 
check this column and send for the 
items you can use right now. No orders 


from children, please. 


4. Literature with information about 
the Mason Protected Fund Raising 
plans for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 


10. Travel at Its Best Booklet describes 
27 specialized tours for teachers, with 
academic credit (Europe, South Amer- 
ica, Around the World) offered for the 
llth summer. (Study 
Abroad, 


consecutive 
Inc.) 


ll. Sweet Set-Up Fund-Raising Plan 
Details quick, easy methods for stu- 
dents or school groups to raise money 
for instruments, ath- 
letic equipment, etc., with sale of pecan 
candies in boxes personalized with pic- 
(Stuckey’s, Inc.) 


band uniforms, 


ture of school group. 


94. Folder outlines courses offered in 
Summer School at Guadalajara, Mexico. 
Accredited program of the University of 


Arizona. (Juan B. Rael) 


106. Descriptive Material on the new 
I Learn to Write writing program to- 
gether with a catalog-price list of school 
supply items and other publications. 
(E. C. Seale Company) 


108. Brochure describing plan _ for 
tickets for unlimited rail travel through- 
13 western European countries. 
illustrated, including a map of 
(Eurailpass) 


out 
Well 
Europe. 


117. 1961 Summer Sessions Bulletin. 
Gives details of all courses offered, as 
well as extracurricular activities. (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota-Duluth) 


125. Catalog details over 400 science 
kits, instruments, toys, game _ books, 
records, for pre-school through high 


Materials listed represent a 
wide science subjects, from 
astronomy to mathematics, from nature 
study to weather study. 36 pages. Il- 
Materials Center) 


schoo] age. 
range of 


lustrated. (Science 


126. Mississippi Civil War Centennial 
Folder. Full color photographs of fa- 
mous historical national parks, 
Calendar of centennial 
(State of Mississippi) 


sites, 
and _ shrines. 


dates and events. 


Ivy for classroom 
display—11” by 14” in color illustrating 
and describing Poison Ivy, Poison Oak, 
and Sumac. Also miniatures for distri- 
bution to pupils. Indicate quantity de- 
(Ivy-Dry Corp.) 


27. Poison Posters 


sired. 


141. Saileraft is a catalog of sailing 
boats built for racing and knocking 
Most models are offered in kit 
(R. Hamann 


about. 
form, or 
and Sons) 


semi-finished. 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 














USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


4. 10. ll. 94. 106 108. 117. 125. 126. 127. 141 
pee eas eae Scemess astied 
Subject... = = OO 
School Address___ z — nespltetcaliidls MieetehOt cccancee 
. —_ 5 Pemnessee 
Enrollment: Boys Girls__ 


Available in 

school year of 

1960-61 only 

I indicate quantity desired 
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Athens Clay Pullias 
President 


DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 


Announces a Greatly Expanded Summer Program 


Plus Beautiful Tree-Sheltered Grounds and Air-Conditioned Facilities 
That Make Summer Study Pleasant as Well as Profitable 


@ Tue 1961 tirscoms Summer Quarter is divided into 


three complete sessions: 


June 12—July 5 July 6—28 July 31—August 23 


@ TEACHERS MAY ENROLL in any one or all of the three 


sessions for education courses to complete degree re- 
quirements, qualify for state teaching certificates, add 
certification in elementary or high school subjects, or to 
broaden their fields of knowledge in their special areas 
of interest. Supervised student teaching is available in 
summer sessions of the Lipscomb High School, Junior 
High School, and Elementary School. 


A FULL-FLEDGED FRESHMAN CLASS will begin in June, 
as in September. 


A FULL-YEAR COURSE may be completed in the Summer 
Quarter in Laboratory Science, English, History, or 


Other Selected Subjects 


FEATURES OF THE REGULAR SESSION enjoyed by stu- 
dents in fall, winter, and spring will be offered in the 
Summer Quarter: Daily Bible study, daily chapel serv- 
ices, student newspaper, Artist Series program, and 
extracurricular activities. 


Two SUMMER LECTURESHIPS will bring distinguished 
speakers and teachers to the campus. 


FRESHMEN, SOPHOMORES, JUNIORS, OR SENIORS may 
earn up to seven hours of credit in any one of the 
three summer sessions, or a total of twenty-one hours 
by taking all three. 


For SUMMER SCHEDULE or Further Information about 
Lipscomb’s Program of Christian Education, Write: 


Willard Collins, Vice-President 


DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 
NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 


Mack Wayne Craig 
Dean 








“AMERICAN DESK 
MORE ROOM TO WORK... WITH MORE 


EGULINE by American Desk 
Series 212 Student Desk 


From the popular Reguline group; the design that actually permits move units per class than 
ordinary small desks allow! Alternate book boxes permit staggered seating arrangements... 
the instructor can see each student and each student has an unobstructed view of the instructor 
or chalkboard at all times. Two adjustable models cover the complete height range from 
22” thru 29”. Shown with Series 45 Cluster Chair. 

Metal Colors: Mint Green, Sea Blue, Coppertone, Mist Gray, Light Taupe 


Write for color illustrated Reguline brochure 
AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, TEXAS rises 


MASSEY SEATING CO. Nastvitie 10; Tenn. 





